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News of the Week 


‘or Cantonese forces are again moving towards 
Shanghai and there is little confidence among the 
Northeners that they will be able to save the situation. 
Chang Chung-chang, the defender of Shanghai, has 
lost ground near the Taipu Lake, and the nearest point 
ot contact between North and South is now only twenty 
miles from Shanghai. Chang-Tso-lin, the Northern 
Commander-in-Chief, is advancing through Honan to 
ittack the Cantonese from the west, but he has first 
'o work his way through the forces under Chin Yun-ao, 
Who is loosely attached to the inactive and cnigmatical 
Vu Pei-fu. Nanki ing is the first objective of the Cantonese, 
in to cut off Chang Chung-chaneg from his Northern 
“nnextous. To put the matter bluntly we must conte: 
plate the possibility that within a few weeks Shi anghai ad 
nuking will be in the hands of the Kuomintang. If this 
ould happen there will no doubt be an extremely 
a phase when the armies of one side are departing 


t 
nd the armies of the other side’ are taking possession, 


This phase, however, if it is seen in its proper pers- 
pective will probably not have to be deplored in the 
long run in spite of the immediate perils and incon- 
veniences. So far as we can judge the Cantonese 
Nationalists are much the best organized, the most 
capable and the most substantial force in China. They 
would probably be better representatives of the rising 
Nationalism than anybody else. This judgment, never- 
theless, will have to be entirely reversed if the Cantonese 
are not able to shake their feet free from the Russian 
net which at present entangles them. Sun Yat-sen, 
the founder and prophet of the Cantonese political 
faith, was not after all an extremist. Anyone who reads 
his ** testament” can see that he was comparatively 
moderate ; he was above all things a democrat. And 

democracy is put into full operation it provides 
safeguards for everyone all along the line. 

* rm * * 

In the meantime the civil vanguards of the advancing 
Cantonese are at their usual work under Russian inspira- 
tion. There have been many assassinations of manual 
workers in Shanghai by gun-ien, Who are said to have 
been hired for the purpose by the local Labour extremists, 
The object, of course, is to produce obedience by 
terror. The plan seems to be fairly successful in its way, 
as there have been several strikes in sympathy with the 
Cantonese of which perhaps the most siguilicant was that 
in some cotton mills where 2,000 workers struck merely 
because the management had pulled down posters calling 
for a Labour Government and urging the assassination 
of anti-Cantonese workers. At Wuhu on the Yangtze 
there have been anti-foreien riots and the British Govern- 
ment have requested Mr. Chen to protect British life and 
property. From both Wuhu and Ningpo the foreign 
women have been removed, and the men remain under 
naval protection. 

*: » * 

Towards the end of last week the Chinese Navy off 

Sh: ing rhai seceded to the Kuomintang. The corre spondent 
of the Times says that the Navy had only been waiting 
for an opportunity to declare its true sympathies, nearly 
all the oflicers and men being Southerners. Last Saturday 
at Shanghai 500 Shantung soldiers— part of the troops of 
Chang Chung-chang— tried to enter the International 
Settlement, but were held back by the Durham Light 
Infantry. The situation looked extremely awkward for 
a time, as the Shantungese trained machine-guns on the 
Settlement. The Durham Light Infantry acted with all 
that restraint which has been enjoined on the British 
Defence Force, and the Shantungese after a few hours 
abandoned the attempt. The next day the commander 
of the Shantung troops apologized to General Duncan 
and said that the action of the troops was due to an 
* unfortunate misunderstanding.” Although the apology 
was no doubt accepted it is necessary to point out that 
unfortunate misunderstandings are just as dangerous 
as deliberate acts, and innocent civilians must certainly 
be saved from them. It is too late to do anything when 
the civilians have been killed ** by mistake.” 

* x * > 
We are glad to note that the Labour Party here 
; ” (469) 
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is reconsidering its position in so far that it is no longer 
demanding the recall of the troops. The long expected 
conference between the extremist and moderate Cantonese 
at Hankow has not been held as the moderates refesed 
to attend. No doubt they were afraid of being rushed 
by Borodin’s bullies. The field was thus left clear for 
an orgy of Communist rhetoric. This passed under the 
name of a conference. It looks as though Chiang Kai-shek 
has let his case go by default, but his information is 
better than ours and on the evidence he may have had 
no other choice. 
* wt * * 

The very absence of excitement at the session of the 
League Council was a sign of thé uscfulness of the work 
accomplished. The Saar difliculty was settled in an 
atmosphere of good humour, and so was the quarrel 
about the German and Polish schools in Upper Silesia 
by the appointment of a Swiss umpire. Herr Stresemann 
did a particularly useful thing in ridiculing the claborate 
story that Great Britain was trying to build a ring-fenee 
round the Soviet. This grotesque story, utterly without 
foundation though it was, would have been capable in 
the days before the League of setting all Europe by the 
ears. We know the way in which Continental students 
of foreign affairs think and write, and therefore we 
know, as Calverley says, that “the danger past will 
but, at all events, the present danger 
scems to be disappearing 


recur again,” 


ok * * * 


The Saar settlement deserves some further comment. 
The Germans desired that the proposed international 
police foree should consist of fewer than 800 men. They 
also wanted guarantees that the force should be really 
international, and not composed of Frenchmen with a 
kind of international mandate. The difliculty is that 
most nations are not sufliciently interested in the Saar 
to send their there. Herr laid 
down certain for accepting the proposed 
police, and M. Briand flatly rejected them. 


nationals Stresemann 
conditions 
After a 
time, as the Times correspondent tells us, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain intervened, and pointed out that M. Briand 
might without risk consent to the prompt withdrawal 
of the French troops as Herr Stresemann had requested. 
The only real remaining difliculty was the character 
and strength of the police foree. 


* PS Kk “ 
The reason why it was proposed to recruit the force 
from the Allied Armics—in point of fact, from the 


French and British Armies—was, Sir Austen went on 
to explain, that it must be always ready and must be 
A strictly international foree, both ready 
and disciplined, was an the end 
Herr Stresemann accepted the proposed foree on the 
understanding that the French troops should be with- 
drawn within three months, that the police should be 
employed only in exceptional circumstances, and that if 
the Governing Commission found that it could manage 
with fewer than 800 men it might reduce the number 
without referenee to the Council of the League. All this 
Was a magnilicent illustration of how genuine dificulties 
may melt away before public discussion among men of 
good will. Ilerr Stresemann has greatly increased his 
reputation. From the first moment he fell in exactly 
with the spirit of the League. 
a * ** * 


disciplined, 
impossibility. In 


Sir Edward Grigg, the Governor of Kenya, speaking 
to the African Society on Tuesday, said that the con- 
troversy about Labour and other questions in Kenya 
was misleading. He desired to make it perfectly clear 
that there was no compulsion on the African to work 


— 


—aa 
for the European. The African could 
native reservations or outside, as he pleased, and jt y 


work in th 








untrue to say that there was “ indirect compulsioy » 
upon him by means of taxation. There could be jy 
progress for the African, however, until he learne 
habits of industry, and if he was to prosper on his oy, 
land he must be trained to develop it. The natiye 
ought to have security of tenure, and the best solutip 
was that which was going to be put into force, nan, % 
that the reservations should be in the keeping of inde. 
pendent trustees. 
* * * x 


Now that the Estimates of all the Fighting Seryjc« 
have been published, it is seen that the saving oy 
the Estimates of last year is less than one and a hal 
millions. 
of course, it has to be remembered that as a result of 
the War 
Air Foree. Comparison with the Estimates before ¢} 
War is illusory. 
that the Air Force has become our first line of defer 


In our judgment this is not enough, thous 
there is now a third Fighting Service— | 


It is searcelv an exageeration to sy 


and we would gladly see considerably more s 


it if considerably less could be spent upon 
So far as one can look ahead, there is no prospect « 
war, and we grudge expenditure upo 


ships which wiil probably be obsolcie before they 


another great 


required. This is not to say that we need not keep) 
a Navy fully equipped for the policing ef the i 


The point is that for that work cruisers sinal 





some of those which have been laid down woud 
large cnough. 
: 

Let us glance now at the debates on the Estin 
Sir Samuel Hoare reviewed the Air Foree « 
in the House of Commons on Thursday, March 10 
He must be heartily congratulatcd on the vigour wit 
which he has worked on the devclopment of the Fo 
not omitting gallant personal example. It is a wond 
fact that within a short tiine Great Britain will be « i 
two days distant from Canada, five from India 
South Africa and cleven from Australia. Sir $ 


pointed out that in the coming financial yea 


Force would be 10 per cent. strenger and 38 per cent. § 
cheaper. There is a reduction of £680,000 in the M 


East vote, which shows how successful the Air Fi 


has been in keeping order “ on the cli 
Karachi section of the civil atr rouk 





this year. On the civil route from Baghdad to Bas | 
the acroplanes are already so popular that strap! 
are not unknown. 
° 

The Prime Minister made a most interesting cou 
tion to the debate when he described his own ing 
into the allegation that the mumber of accidents had bi 
excessive. He had come to the conclusion that ve 
few of the accidents could fairly be described as avoidal 
The true source of accidents was in the personality al 
character of the pilot. Yet the man who did not rej 
in risks had not the temper for success in flying. H 
deplored the practice of publishing details which so! 
times insulted a dead man and pained his relation J 


At worst the pilot had committed “some tiny error’ 
judgment ” in an extraordinarily difficult occupat! 
The Air Force was “ one of the marvels of our time. 

* * * * 


The First Lord of the Admiralty presented his Estimates J 
in the House of Commons on Monday. They showed 
reduction upon last year of only £100,000. Tk pote 
out, however, that if the fall in the value of moncy We 
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the taken into account the Navy now cost only £54,000,000 = the ratio of preference, fixed by statute, will be changed. 

ee as compared with £51,500,000 in 1918-14. Mr. Bridgeman It is said that Mr. Churchill is also contemplating an 

me | deprecated the idea that the Admiralty was “ bellicose ”; increase in the tobacco duty. The tobacco companies 


it was really an emissary of peace which welcomed the have made very large profits through the great increase 


prospect of a new naval conference and was ready to of cigarette smoking. It is believed that Mr. Churchill 





> OW . 7 : ° ye . » ° ° ‘ P P ; 
4: wiv the same consideration to the difficulties of other 1S trving to devise a tax that cannot be passed on to the 
atives L ; . aie ee ea oe. 
; countries that it expected to receive for British difliculties. consumer. 
Tha ; : ‘ , : ® . P 
Wr. Hilton Young in pleading for smaller cruisers for ™ . 
mely ' : . 
de. ouarding the trade routes made the extremely important It is predicted that the Betting Taxes will be revised. 
point that a large financial reserve is one of our truest ‘The 31 per cent. tax on credit bets may be reduced to 
lines of defence. 3 per cent., and the 2} per cent. tax on racecourse bets 
‘ ' : d to 2 per cent. It seems that a good deal of betting has 
rvies 1 : l) 4 1} a & ‘ “f y oy ‘le . : ‘TH . Pi ; 1 : 
Vices We have discus ed na le ding arty le the Govern been diverted to the street where apparently Mr. Churchill 
—_ o. OW : thie ‘ 1s ‘ Yo ime A iets ‘ , . : ; 
m ment’s Film Bill, which was read a second time on — j, unwilling to deal with it. But there is also, we believe, 
half Wednesday, and need make only one remark here. a diminution of betting as the result of the tax. We 
ough, The Prote tion a opposed by weer of a compulsory always took the view that such a diminution would be 
Ue Ol British quota in cinema theatres is really a work of  ,, satisfactory as a large revenue from the tax. In 
t yescuc. If all the film producers of the world were sites wean the tex justifies itself. Yet another pre- 
eu starting level in the race, we should be strongly against diction is that Mr. Churchill is considering a proposal 
ibs any such proposal; but America has got such a long to make American films subject to Income Tax as well 
start that, in the circumstances, the expedient seems to as to the McKenna duty of 334 per cent. which is now 
X. be amply justified. It has answered well in Germany. imposed. Some persons expect that Mr. Churchill will 
ayy houle ’ . ose ‘ver at » Britis - : 
It should not be supposed, however, that the British increase the duty on tea, and others that he will reduce 
t 4 rat qs i . » ; " , a he : 
( film industry can thrive upon coddling. In the long the whisky tax in order to increase the revenue. The 
jr run it must triumph by quality, or not at all. It is verv heavy tax on spirits has, ef course, greatly reduced 
satisfactory to know that the Protective policy is for consumption, and for that reason we trust that Mr. 
) lhnsite period . ; ies Saye 
a limited period. ’ ia Churchill will keep the tax where it is. 
* * a8 * 
fa} ' } - > . 
n spite of the carnesl recommendation of the Royal ‘ ; : ‘ , ie ite 
eke ; ( mt Teall that it eh. t The by-election campaign in North Southwark, where 
ua Commission On ross-ativer Lrattic a its ireport ‘ ‘ . p 
“oem : ooaar a Mr. Haden Guest, having resigned from the Labour 
should be put into effect as a whole, the Government a : : ; Pi a TCS : 
led to t ‘ ' This is di ‘nti Party, is standing as an independent candidate, has 
have accided to take 1f 11 sections, iS 1s Gisappotnting, : a —_ . . . ~ 
: ; : : : 7 PI ee begun furiously. The Socialists have been guilty of 
ltis true that the cost ot carrying out the whole scheme ° TEA. es . ; . Pi = 
ue , ory oe ‘ organized interruption-—which gives point to Mr. Guest’s 
would be very formidable, but it cannot be regarded as ; re ‘ : ; —_ “— 
7 ld ; pleas for constitutionalism. In his election address he 
1 wohibitive. t could be spread over Many vears, anc ; ; ; ; ‘ 
i | ; igh e- explained that he had resigned from the Labour Party, 
accelerated traflic would help indirectly to pay : : p ‘ 
aT ; that th Ss keine t partly because the Labour policy in China would have 
i pill, 1 Is Clear that the soonecr 1c lMprovements 4 , : — , ‘ 
: ee ae ens abandoned our fellow-citizens in Shanghai to all the 
i ut nade the better. The Government, as the Prime Te a‘ 4 
- 42 : earns oa ; dangers of riot and murder, and partly because the 
Minister announced in the House of Commons on Wed- : 


party had allowed itself to be dominated by the extren ists, 


sday, are prepared to pay 75 per cent. towards Waterloo } ; ve 1 s pokes eA a 
» ya ca a eae tructea Wiese object was “‘ to break up the Empire. lie, for 
| t | . < " , . fy e 
Bridge, pre i that the present bridge is reconstructec P ; ; 
a . tetiog PEs . 3 his part, wanted to help the people of Southwark to 
{ and widened but not demolished. They also offer 50 per ,, ; i 23 3 
] (" | : 1 a better life and more prosperous times DV means 
eent, of tl cost of new approaches to the proposed nee : al , a 
| : : nik ai ; of friendly co-operation in industry and social reform, 
i Ludgat ht iv and id per cent. towards this urgent . a : ‘ 1 ° ° 1 
; \ i anne: He is convineed, as we are, that the true solution is the 
| ictoria JD road scheme. ; : as ; é es 
ri ‘ Pe ‘ ’ ‘ combination of high production and high wages. The 
oh ith = Hl LCC. ] , that Unionist candidate generously stood aside to make room 
j poi ytherto maak Vv hie ahd. Las veen la . ‘ ; ° 
ni , oa. 3 ; for Mr. Guest, who. we sincere] hope. will be elected. 
it cannot accept the Royal Conimission’s scheme for ; ; ig 
\ Waterloo Bridge unless the Charing Cross scheme is : — ' 
ee eee Pre The Government. however At a meeting of the Institute of Journalists and the 
tuced ¢ tne same cbmc. he Governmenl, however, ae ‘ oan ‘ ; . ee 
' , > —_ , ’ : National Union of Journalists at Manchester last 
raid th the Royal Coinmission has under-esti- : - 
7 : ° as . . Saturdav protests were made against the constant 
d the cost of the large Charing Cross improvements. - 3 a é 
How can such a doubt be answered ? The Government amalgamation y . "* mnpene ane he rea 
| : , ; F ; : , lismissal of staffs t was proposed that the 
ng ee Waray eee , eae ‘ “ _ quent , proj 
1] oy a oe : — it ‘y . — ne of . age Institute and the Natior a! Cn ty should consider the 
Lao mit { Inquir n ot > words, the ma ‘esults o ea phe : F : 
yer th, D si . oe: m4 ae ss 2 hres? ten , advisability of joining forces, so that they might put 
, the Noval Commission s itieport will be sehemes for . ie ‘ : ; pe : S. 
lo} he : o% ‘ ra 10 ‘esistance instead o te! sagrTeci 
aa Waterloo Bridge and Lambeth Bridge, which would UP ® Common Fes! tance u ud of often disagrecing on 
£ £ aes i ages ' we ; 
val have been undertaken in anv case. The L.C.C., it must less important matters as they do now. If resistance is 
eS ” , ae ae - to be successful, the matter must be looked at from 
- «© emphasized, would be content with reconstructing the H ole ail ie } Sten ene sil nak oebae & 
i] a5 - é eas. 7 Sears Lee 1c point of view o he public, and not solely from 
present Waterloo Bridec only af relicf for trathe were ‘ ; ; 
os provid Char; ( ? that of the threatened journalist. What is happening 
Wied narin ross, “ x = : : 4 
tions. | now is that policy is dictated to a great number of 
; > 3 xv 4 . . 
, ' ra ' . ‘ . be newspapers by men who are mor emioenft as financiers 
r the prophets have been particularly busy with the - ie ae 
vat Riudoct 7h . . than as politicians or writers. 
- Budget. The restrictions which have been placed on 
1 . Po * ox 


the removal of foreign wines from bond have naturally 

' ; ’ ar tate, 5 ‘r cent., ianved from 4 r cent., o 

eoested that the Chanecllor of the Exchequer con- Bank Rat » per ¢ ’ ch ne ! ym yp i on 

se oe ar . Mm December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (35 per cent.) was on 

+ nates | plates inereasing the duties on foreign wincs. There ; 
lille - f=] 


' ; ‘ a. ; ; Wednesday 101}, : on Wednesday week 101 4; a year ago 
, however, a difficulty. As “A. P. N.” points out in : 


wed a the W 1013. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87}; 
omnte t¢ Westminster Gazette. by the Finance Act of last yean on Wednesday week 871: a year ago 87}. Conversion 
y wel the preferences given to Dominion wines were stabilized — Loan (3! per cent.) was on Wednesday 74) ; on Wednesday 


forten vears. Ifthe duties on foreign wines are increased week 754; %.d.: a vear ago 74 
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The Trafic in Women and Girls 


AST weck we wrote of the invaluable routine work 
of the League of Nations, and referred briefly to 
the Report on the traflic in women and girls. This is 
a subject which deserves fuller treatment than we were 
then able to give it. If the League of Nations did not 
exist, one could have little hope of abolishing one of 
the vilest and most crucl trades in the world, for 
nothing is more certain than that preventive measures 
must be international. For a nation to act alone is 
as though a man should drive the rats out of his own 
house, but fail to take concerted precautions with his 
neighbours. These people who organize the traflie in 
women and children are human rats who deserve no 
quarter. They ought to be driven out of all their 
haunts in every country which calls itself civilized. 
Indeed, the conduct of any nation in regard to this 
infamy is in itself a very good test of civilization. 

It is true that before the League was created there 
was international action. It began in 1902, and fresh 
agreements were made in subsequent years, but it is 
evident now that many of those countries which ratified 
and by no means all civilized countries 
did ratify them—have acted as though they had done 
nothing more than express a pious opinion. With the 
League applying the goads of monition and _ publicity, 
we have much stronger hopes that something will really 


the agreements 


be done. 

A Report which has been drawn up by the Special 
Committee of experts who have been investigating the 
traflic for about three years has been presented to the 
League. The first part of the Report has reached 
London, and the League is considering whether the 
second part shall be published. Anyhow, a good deal 
is already known of the contents of the second part, 
through unoflicial revelations at Geneva. No such 
painstaking investigation has ever before been made. 
Some members of the Committee, in order to arrive at 
the facts, found it necessary to pretend that they were 
themselves engaged in the traflie. In this way they 
earned the confidence of the traflickers, and apparently 
they learned all that there is to know about the 
business. 

The phrase “ White Slaves,” which is commonly used 
to describe the women and children who are decoyed to 
ruin, sounds so melodramatic that in the course of time 
it has tended, as all such phrases do, to defeat itself. 
The person who never speaks but in superlatives has no 
degree of emphasis left for the exceptional occasion. 
We cannot pay a higher tribute to the Report than 
to say that it gives a fresh signiiicance and more than 
its old value to the term “ White Slaves.” What is 
required, apart from the stiffening up of regulations in 
the backward countrics—this is, of course, the primary 
necd—is the conscientious exchange of opinions. Rats 
are migratory animals ; it is necessary to be well-informed 
of their movements if any campaign of expulsion or 
slaughter is to be successful. The Republics of South 
and Central America, for instance, have hitherto offered 
little or no co-operation, and no one can be surprised at 
learning that there is a large export of European women 
and girls to those countries. 

Bogus offers of employment in a foreign country are 
often the means of causing girls to become prostitutes, 
and such offers are sometimes made through so-called 
cmployment agencies. Still more serious, as ene can 


easily imagine, are the dangers incurred by girls who 


+ 


aceept contracts to perform at cabarets and such-like 


places of amusement abroad. The Committee gj. 
covered that girls engaged to dance and sing were oftey 
expected to become prostitutes as part of their ordinary 
duties. Contracts are quoted which prove that the girls 
who signed had no protection at all. The practice of 
allowing girls to mingle with the audience, and, wopp 
still, of requiring them to sell drink, is simply askiny 
for trouble—trouble for the girl, profit for the despicable 
third party (man or woman) who is the prevailing figuy 
in this terrible trade. P 
The difliculties of suppression are, of course, yery 
great, but it is by overcoming them that the Leavy 
will be justified. One of the principal difliculties is the 
varicty of moral standards in the different countries. 
There are many counterparts of the person described 
by Chaucer, who, thovgh “a full vicious man,” could 
tell a moral tale. Was it not related of a madame who 
presided over a house of ill-fame that she protested that 
her house was admirably conducted, and that the young 
ladies attended prayers every day? Then there is the 
strange psychological fact that a girl having been 
betrayed by a man, who becomes her souteneur and 
who makes a living out of her degradation, may remain 
loyally attached to him for many years. One man 
whose confidence was obtained by an investigator said, 
“The kid I have got now is only nineteen, and shy 
never took a cent for it. Most of them are away from 
home. They don’t make much, and if you give them 
clothes and get them to like you, they go out and bring 
you in good money.” . 
Nineteen years old, however, is not young for this 
ghastly trade. The Committee says that in one country 
—why is it not named ?—girls of fourteen and sixteen 
are admitted to licensed houses. Of course, this means 
that the age of consent is fixed very low indeed. In 
some countries it is as low as twelve. It must not by 
supposed, however, that all girls who sign away their 
freedom and accept ruin are the victims of their ow 
Numerous instances are quoted of bogus 
By means of a bogus marriage, and perhaps 


recklessness. 
marriages. 
a false passport, a procurer can carry off a_ perfectly 
respectable and circumspect child, particularly if there 
is as much laxity as the Committee found, for instance, 
in Rumania and Poland. 

We are glad to say that the Committee uncompro- 
misingly condemns the system of licensed houses, which 
is not merely useless but harmful from the point of 
view of public health. The argument of public health 
uscd to be widely accepted, but it is steadily being 
abandoned as medical knowledge and experience grow. 
The method which has been adopted in several countries, 
including Great Britain, of free treatment of disease at 
properly-equipped clinics, is by far the most satisfactory. 

The only satisfaction which Englishmen will have in 
reading this Report is that their own country comes 
well out of the inquiry. For the procurers, Great 
Britain is almost a sinking ship; for years the rats 
have been deserting it. 

The League’s Advisory Commission for the protection 
of young persons is to meet on April 25th, and will, 
no doubt, consider the Report. Let us hope that 
heneeforward there will be no relaxation of effort. 
What is wanted to end White Slavery is the spirit of 
Granville Sharp, who fought the law in the interests 
of black slaves until he at last compelled it to say that 
“As soon as any slave sets his foot upon English 
territory he becomes free.” 
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The Cinematograph Bill 
“interest ” pictures, travel-films or the news reels: 


MLE Cinematograph Films Bill was introduced in the 
1 House of Commons by the President of the Board 
of Trade last week, rather earlier in the session than 
had been expected. Some such measure has been in- 
evitable since the importance of the cinema to society, 
its far-reaching effects, and the necessity for more and 
better British films have been understeod by Government. 

Discussions have been going on for long now inside 
the British film industry. The causes which reduced the 
production of British films almost to zero-point have 
been analysed and remedies sought. The industry is 
almost unanimously of opinion that it is desirable to make 
illegal that abuse of trading known as “ blind and block 
booking.” British 
owners regularly bind themselves to accept the mass 


By means of this custom cinema 
output of one or more American producing firms, and bind 
themselves to de so without the right of examining the 
films they are to receive, and without redress should the 
films when delivered prove unsatisfactory. This practice 
choked up for months and even years ahead most of our 
picture theatres, made it hard for British firms to get 
their films taken within a reasonable period after manu- 
facture, and really climinated competitive trading, since 
the British exhibitor bound himself to accept whatever 
the American firm chose to send him. 

From the passing into law of the present Bill, before a 
film can be booked for exhibition it must be in actual 
existence in this country, and have been visible by cinema 
proprietors, who may then arrange to show it publicly 
only within six months of their agreeing to do so. In 
this way both blind and unreasonably advance booking 
will be made impossible, and room will be found on our 
sereens for British films. 
secure the 


The adoption of restrictions, to 


exhibition of a definite proportion of British films in every 


quota 


cinema, has been opposed by some sections of the trade, 
and, of course, particularly the British representatives of 
Whatever 


can be said against the quota, it must be remembered that 


American firms renting pictures in England. 


no alternative measure likely to create more and better 
British films has ever been put forward cither by the 
film industry or by anyone else. And the example of 
Germany, where severe quota restrictions were imposed 
and where- after an initial period of poor German 
productions —-the 


value, is proof positive that the measure should be 


quota has undeniably proved _ its 
introduced in this country. 

The second part of the Cinematograph Bill, which 
concerns the proposed quota restrictions, demands that 
after January Ist, 1928, every film renter, and after 
January Ist, 1929, every cinema exhibitor, shall acquire 
for renting or shall show at least seven and a half per cent. 
of British films out of the total number of films they 
deal with shall not include short 


annually. These 


Roads and the 


: ge call of spring sounds earlier and with more in- 
sistenee in the ears of “ those whom towns immure ”’ 
as their facilities for response to it improve. The roads 
all round London, and indeed other big towns, have been 
alive with motor cars. They even anticipated March, 
“the month that blooms the whins ” 
delight found the 
If they were lucky they heard the larks singing 


and, we hope, to 


their conscious whins in odorous 


blossom. 


the quota legislates only for dramatic films. 
portion of British films to be handled 


The pro- 


increases 


in subsequent years until it reaches 25 per cent, 
in 1935. 
The Bill further defines a sritish film for quota 


purposes in terms which may seem harsh. A British 
film shall be made by a British controlled company 
or British individuals; that is, the capital shall be 
British. The studio shall be 
British Kmpire unless there is good reason to the 
contrary. l 


scenes made in the 
Seventy-five per cent. of the payment made 
in wages and salaries during production shall go to 
British subjects, except that the actual director of the film 
or else one of the “ 


stars ” may be non-British exclusive 


of this 75 per cent. clause. It is obvious that all these 
restrictions aim at stimulating British film companies 
and British talent, or at least ensuring that if American 
firms choose to make pictures for the quota here—as 
we hope they will 
formed with British capital for this purpose, and all 
the films made here shall be British in tone. 
famous “stars” of American film companies, like 
Dorothy Gish, Ronald Colman and Victor McLaglan and 
Clive Brook (and indeed Charlie Chaplin), as well as 
many famous film directors of Hollywood and Astoria 


then subsidiary companies shall be 


As many 


are British subjects, they can work freely in British 
films if they can be induced to return to or visit their 
native land. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that forcign talent is so 
severely dealt with. Our film industry 


by quite a number of American scenarists and German 


would benefit 


studio technicians. 
to the already swollen ranks of Government officials, 
But, 


films is 


Again, the prospect of an addition 


new measures, 1S 


present 


to enforce the disayreeable. 
alter all, the British 
imperative, and the measure is only designed to nurse 


necessity for 


a renascent industry through its first diflicult decade. 
The Imperial Conference in its report on the film situation 
gave what amounted to a mandate to all its several 
Governments to introduce legislation for the purpose 
of increasing the quality and quantity of British pictures ; 
and, naturally, the British Government is expected to 
give the lead. 

There are, of course, huge difficulties in any attempt 
to revive an entertainment industry which is, in fact, 
a public utility service. Whatever objections may be 
made to the present Bill, it does endeavour in a practical 
way, and, indeed, the only way yet discovered by the 
wit of man, to clear a place for British films in British 
cinemas. The Empire requires a supply of films which 
re in spirit, and not merely formally, British; and this 
Bill, whatever its minor faults, does envisage the supply 
of this need. 


Rural Revolution 


“at heaven's gate” and “the mounted thrush” very 
vocal on the tree-tops. In spite of what we call the rural 
exodus, the cult of the open air grows, 


the English of their zest in the country, their affection for 


You cannot cure 


birds and flowers. The whins doubtless have their sub- 
conscious influence even on the golfer, secmingly absorbed 
in the flatness of his swing or the straightness of his left 


arm. Jn the first week of March retired country links 


ry 4 
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were like garages with the multitude of far-travelled cars, 
and could searecly accommodate the number of visiting 
players. 

This rural influx is affecting our social state at least as 
emphatically as the rural exodus; and it behoves us 
in some measure to harness the passion as well as to spur 
it. We are building fine roads, straightening foolish 
eurves and making blind corners diaphanous.  Quict 
country villages, on Sunday even more than Saturday, 
are noisy with the hoot and clatter of cars, often driven 
A little later in the 
year picnic partics on favourite commons will be so 
many and lavish that the rats will assemble in quantity 
A good many fires will be Tit, 


with more courage than discretion. 


for the relies of the feast. 
Last summer, for example, one urban tea-party set fire 
to a common by an over-turned lamp; and at once 
proceeded to take photographs of the spreading tlames. 
A good hedge and a fine tree were destroyed as well as 
an aere or so of gorse. Farmers allege that on cold days 
ricks as well as commons are endanvered. The needs of 
the motorists are advertised alone the large and more 
popular roads by the uprising of mushroom shacktowns 
or hamlets, consisting chiefly of competing petrol pumps 
(that look like stuffed 
shanties, either flimsy or corrugated. 


“dragons of the slime”) and tea 


Some of the responses to the new demand are good, 
Old inns of the coaching days have been revived and 
some few new inns built, where tired eyes may be rested 
on green lawns and shady groves, such as Horace himself 
might have praised. Some gaicty and a little money have 
been vouchsafed to the villager in return for the noise and 
We all know that the 
weekly urban exodus is essentially good and welcome. It 
is the simplest and surest cure for that prime evil of all 
These country 


dust ang danger of his roadways. 


industrial civilizations— the urban mind. 
fields and commons, musical and lovely with spring, 
redolent of the master virtue of England, influence the 
that Enelish 


vem to influence the mind of its laborious politicians. 


population as its donor intended ( hequers 


The road and the omnibus offer this psychological remedy 
to the very poorest. 

We have, then, an execllent movement (most emphati- 
cally expressed this March in spite of rather grim weather), 


coupled with some unfortunate consequences, Corruplio 


—— 


oplimi pessima ; and the best that we are now in danger 
of corrupting is the very soul of England. The motive 
of the rush to the country, associated, it is true, with the 
mere joy of speed and mechanical motion, is the loveliness 
of England. What if the Harpies—appearing as quickly 
and ruthlessly as Virgil’s foul birds—destroy that oy 
which all eyes would feed? If we appeal, in Xneay 
vein, to the right oracle we shall find that the threat 
needs positive as well as a negative treatment. Some few 
of the more imaginative clergy mean to minister to the 
spiritual wants of distant visitors by providing special 
services and, if the gross word is allowable, advertising 
the accessible charms of the village church. We shall 
probably see a notable advance in this direction before 
very long. Some inn-keepers, who have duties that 
extend beyond their narrower interests, are doing the 
right thing, some providing the smooth and even lawns 
peculiar to England, for the reflective Elizabethan gane 
of bowls! Parking places for motors have become almost 
a necessity in some villages; and if they are wrongly 
witness the grim disaster at Glastonbury 
may do as great an injury to scenery or architecture as 
the shacks and petrol pumps and bungalows. 

More negatively the very instinct of corporate sclf- 
preservation begins to impel County Councils, Rural 
District Councils, perhaps even Parish Councils, Women’s 
Institutes and Men’s Clubs to work together to prevent 
the vandals from the erection of ugly things, whether 
pumps or huts or hoardings, and from all defacement, 
The rush to the country is not yet nearly at its maximum. 


As someone said recently of travel, the art and practice 


chosen 


We shall see more motors, more 
“ SG 
he greater 


have only just begun. 
*buses or charabanes, perhaps more cycles. 
number of the more unhappy evils from which Britain 


has suffered sprang from the hugger-mugger development 
of industrialism-in-a-hurry. We do not want to rep 

such criminal negligence in rural Britain. The new 
decentralization, due to quicker, casicr transport, as well 
as the invincible English love of the countryside, is the 
very foundation of the new era; but the beneticence of its 
effect. will 
sighted plans of preservation, on the formation of 
beautifully what is being done 


depend on definite, conscious and _ long 


a scheme of doing 
uglily. 


The Week in Parliament 


rgxvtiby rime Minister intervened in the debate on Air 
i Estimates in order to reassure members concerning 
the number of fatal accidents which have occurred during 
the past year. As a result of personal investigations 
conducted during the Christmas holidays he had come to 
the conclusion that the majority of these accidents were 
due to human miscaleulation rather than technical defects. 
With that curious insight into human nature which he 
sometimes displays, Mr. Baldwin analysed the psychology 
of the young flying officer in a speech which was cogent 
and frequently moving, and which had the desired effect 
of removing much if not all of the anxiety which has 
undoubtedly been aroused beth in the House and the 
country, Sir Samuel Hoare, who well maintained his 
recipient of many and 
fhoht to 


reputation for lucidity, was th 
well-deserved congratulations on his” recent 
Jidia. 

In the diseussion on the Navy Estimates more interest 
Fleet. 


The House was half empty, as is usual upon this occasion, 


was evineed tn Mr. Churchill’s book than im the 


Members of all parties assume that the Navy is a dull 


subje ‘t and absent 


themselves uecordinely, Yet the 


naval authorities are in the habit of making far more 
interesting and stimulating speeches than any of the other 
“experts.” Admirals Hall and Beamish, Commanders 
Bellairs, Kenworthy and Burney, and Mr. Hilton Young 
each contributed something of real value to the debate. 
Mr. Ammon, unlike some of his colleagues on the front 
Opposition bench, actually dealt with the subject belo 
the House. A moment comes when the dockyard men 
bers advance to the charge 
retreat to the smoking-room on the part of mere private 
members is understandable and can be defended. But 
until that moment arrives 
for as long as possible by a considerate Speaker—the 


“ce °9 ] 
en bloc,” and then a general 


and it is usually de ferred 


debate on the Navy Estimates is always worth listening te. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain returns from Geneva with 
another feather in his cap. His position becomes in- 
creasingly interesting. By a considerable section of the 
Unionist Party he is regarded with mingled suspicion and 
distrust. His attitude on the 
provokes in 


on 
nh 


Russian 
Die-hard stalwarts an 
There are others on the Govern- 


problem, f 
Instance, certain 
almost choleric anger. 
li 


ment benches who differed from him in regard to the line 
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he took at Geneva at the time of the League Council mectings, the Foreign Secretary has done more to 
crisis. The Labour Party is, ostensibly at least, hotly strengthen the League of Nations than any of his pre- 
critical of his Chinese policy. And doubts as to his decessors. And Geneva has not vet relinquished its 


Jlectual capacity are freely expressed on all hands. 


jaite 

Yet, judged by the harshest standard of material achieve- 
ment, he is by far the most successful Minister in the 
Government. His is the only really “ safe” name on a 


Unionist platform in the country to-day—it can be relied 
upon to draw a cheer from almost any audience. 


In the 


European and Asiatic orientation, and of a foreign policy 


Locarno and Hankow foundations of a new 


which May we ll dominate the twentieth century, can be 


liscerned. Moreover, by his assiduous attendances at its 


hold upon the imagination of Sir 


Austen Chamberlain’s position in the country is immeasur- 


the British people. 


ably greater than his position in the House, and he should 
not lose sight of this fact, for it is of fundamental impor- 
tance. His be fatal 


Government not noticeably strong in personnel. 


to a 
And 


deviation 


defection would absolutely 
to tread without 


or hesitation the ccntral path which he has marked 


he can therefore afford any 


out for himself, 


WATCHMAN, 


An Ordinary Man’s Thoughts on the Drink Question 
VI. —Carlisle 


.* obs¢ rvant visitor who walks through the streets 
4 of Carlisl 


modern chan 


must quickly become conscious of a 
that 


A transforming hand has been laid upon it. The place 


distinguishes it from other towns. 


has an imported atmosphe re which has become its own. 


4 Poe 


And it to attribute 


the 


is not long before the observer is abl 


to the characteristic improvement of 
whieh are under the State Board. 


To apply a proper test you must examine not the 


uf chan 


public houses 
i 


best” class of hotels —two hotels and one restaurant, 
hy the way, have been allowed to remain under private 
anagement— but the lower grade of public-houses 


Tn many instances 
What 


either ugly or meretricious has become friendly and 


iid hi usec to hie frow S\ mid squalid. 


facade of the house has been rebuilt. used to 


micly and perhaps even has the beauty of an appropriate 
The lettering of the names of the houses has 
ee oie atirg 
excellence. Every decoration is good in design 
The the 
such as vou see in small country houses belonging to 
taste. 


' 
uplicity. 
i \ 


nd pleasing in colour. curtains im windows 


wconle of The furniture is plain and convenient, 


verv satisfvine to an eve accustomed in such cireum- 


ves to pre tentious! 
use LT had 


pcranes 


I cannot over-emphasize the 


visited these houses that her¢ 


that 


when | was 


reform was practical, intelligent and 


mane, 
effeets rough finding themselves 


Upon mich OF 


articles of taste and beauty and in a scrupulously 
place 


sy ids. The 


is recognizable. Their behaviour quickly 


v are wholesomely intimidated. Impres- 


surroundings always have a disciplinary foree, as 


who has watched a rouvh enter a 


ithedral. 


The general idea has been to make of the State-owned 


muses food t and re spectable places for the social 


werns 


vathering of both sexes instead of mere drinking shops 


Which the bar dominates the scene. The practical 
thod of carrying out this idea has been to provide more 


id larger re 


Ther 


except 


POTLIS,. 


are roomns in which liquor is 


meals. Narrow. bar- 


The 


We broken onee for all with the heresy that to inerease 


% provided at with 


all 
ons have been turned into airy halls. oreanizers 


public-house is necessarily to inerease drink- 


lt is right, certain 


The 


howe ver to correct 


the Carlisle 


popular 


sbeliefs about system. Soard which 


presides over what is officially called * The Carlisle and 
istrict State Management Scheme ” may have hoped 
lirst to make the “ food tavern” idea co-extensive 
With the Whole area. but that proved to be impossible. 
lo not say this at. all by way of blame: facts are 


The 


Carlisle public-houses live in 


the 
it 
would be quite usele ss to provide food in those public- 


inexorable things. jority of those who use 


their own homes, and 


houses where it would remain unsold from one end of the 


year to the other. The truth is that many of the public- 


houses in Carlisle are just like the public-houses of other 


towns in this respect, that thev are places where men go 


to meet their friends over a pot 
purpose. One 
told me that 


the business the 


of beer and for no other 
at 


) emphasize the food side of 


Mianager of a public-house Carlisle 
in the desir 

Board had 
sa week but that le 
and that the suppls 


Ilow. then. does a State-m inaved publi hous 


religiously sent him a supply 
of pork pies so many tine had never 
sold one, had ceased. 

where 
there is virtually no trade in feod, differ from a private lv- 
managed public-hous 
differ at all the 
house, unless it differs in being 
that I 


modernized public-houses Hh 


I should Suis that it docs not 


from best type of privately-managed 


Indeed, 


ecrtaim 


not quite so good, 


justice compels me to say have been in 


private where 


thie 


ownership, 


whe r¢ Miahacgcrs craw 


ample space is provided, ho 
‘ ~ | i ok pieced 1 where the sal 
commission on the sate ot drimk, and where the sale o 
drink is not advertised cither outside or inside. At 


Carlisle, however, the average improvement of the public- 


houses is far above the average improvement to be found 
anywhere else. 

The problem, as I see it, is to raise the averng 
by 
not necessarily, if at all 
The excellent 
are privately owned are ir too few. 

The 
ison, that he 


les lic 


elven only conditional security he would be 


CVCrY=- 


to do it parallel or converging means ; 


and , 
the 


W here 
Carli ste 


improved ” public-houses which 


by al extension of 
sysiem. 
Unive rsal improve- 
ment should be exacted. best kind of brewer would 
without r 


improving his houses by ini 


answer, not is prevented from 


tic nsing laws and that 
if he wer 
delighted to set to work aiv 
[ anust 


which is of essential mnpert hice 


| show a thing or two to the 
wardens of Carlisle. ro further into this subject, 
but in this article TL want 
to keep to Carlisle. 

Another matter in which [ found a discrepancy bet ween 
was the advertising of 


Bell,’ 


a sign in the 


the facts and the common beliel 
Take 


My eye was caught at once by 


drink. the case of the hive for instance, 


window of the 
Per- 


GULLOLTLCC- 


off-licenee department announcing spirits for sale 


the 


ment was neat and not too conspicuous and the lettering 


sonally, IT could take no objection to this ; 


that if spirits are for sale it is 


to be had instead 


was cl issical. J CONCH 


hetter to sav exactly where are 


of causing peopl to waste their time searching blindly 
for the right place. But IT had been told, °° You won't 
see an advertisement drink in Carlisle.” IT must not 
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part from the ‘ Blue Bell,’ however, without saying that 
it is a worthy example of the art of turning a miserable 
little bar into a spacious and well-lighted hall. A good 
sound luncheon of three courses can be bought there for 
Is. 6d. and in the bar-room I saw frequent notices that 
during the cold weather hot soup could be had for a 
penny a cup. A barman showed me a copy of the 
Board’s instructions which remind the employees of 
their duty to sell non-alcoholic as freely as alcoholic 
drinks. 

I could not help suspecting that the Board may have 
extinguished rather too many licences, for on a Saturday 
night when I visited the lower grade houses they were 
uncomfortably crowded. I asked several men what 
they thought of the “ State ” beer, as I had been told by 
persons (who may have wanted to prejudice me) that it 
was poor stuff. As it happened I did not mect with a 
complaint. The general verdict was that it was “ all 
right,” which in public house language is the equivalent 
of praise. 

It would be absurd to suppose that if a man wants to 
get drunk he cannot do so at Carlisle. I saw one who was 
unquestionably the worse for drink sitting in a collapsed 
posture on a bench where he sang drearily to himself 
under a notice about hot soup. When closing time came 
at this public house the drinkers streamed out with a good 
deal of noise and some could certainly not have passed 
police tests for sobriety. Not that any of them were 
violently or offensively drunk. They did nothing that 
would have justified the intervention of even the strictest 
policeman. I did notice, however, that a policeman 
who was approaching the public house at this moment 
turned round and walked the other way. Possibly he 
thought that his arrival at closing time would seem 
provocative. However that may be, I may remark here 
that the statistics of convictions for drunkenness with 
which the propagandists on both sides make so much 
play are among the most misleading statistics in the world, 
Police methods vary enormously in the different towns 
and the number of convictions depends much more upon 


The Future 


A’ the first glance it appears that the young woman is 

changing rapidly. There seems a wide gulf between 
the girl of to-day with her accumulation of freedoms, and 
the girl of even twenty years ago, But the apparent 
extremity of the difference is superficial and misleading. 
Fundamentals will remain unchanged, or little changed. 
Girls will not cease to become women. 

The fundamental thing in a woman’s life, perhaps in a 
man’s also, is the question: To marry or not to marry ? 
One cannot imagine a future in which that is relegated to 
some subordinate position in a woman’s experience. The 
old romantic vision of married happiness will visit our 
granddaughters as obstinately as it visited our grand- 
mothers. The larger freedom of experiment in love 
which modern women have achieved may become larger 
still—there are also more ways of committing suicide 
than there used to be—but the vital act remains the 
same. ; 

About this act and its consequences the life of most 
women will not cease to revolve. For some, the radius of 
the circle will be longer; and we may hope that the 
circumscribed domesticity of the child-breeder will find 
some relaxation. This we may hope, without feeling too 
confident about it. For the woman of the future is not 
simply the future woman of the middle class. Far from 
it. And only an optimist can persuade himself that the 


el 
the severity or the reverse of the police than upon the 
rise or fall of the number of licences. 

In the well-managed State restaurant I had an excellent 
dinner for 3s. I marvelled at the green peas for 2d, 
This was in February. They were “ bottled” no doubt, 
but they were admirably cooked. There were more women 
than men dining and some of them drank wine or beer, 
The fact which impressed me was that here was a respect. 
able place where a woman could come alone and not be 
looked upon with suspicion, either because she did come 
alone or because she drank something alcoholic. 

I had the same feeling that the atmosphere was just 
right in other houses where young men and girls in couples 
were sitting at tables where liquor could be served only 
with food. Quite as many were drinking tea or watey 
as were drinking beer or wine. One well-known tavern 
has so far changed its old public house atmosphere that 
it is now used regularly by schoolboys who come jnto 
Carlisle daily from the outlying districts. 

The results of the scheme filled me with hope for the 
future of British public-houses. 
unconvineed that these results cannot be obtained jp 
other ways. Experiences which I shall describe in my 
next article suggest that they can be obtained just as 
well in other ways--and certainly with greater political 
saicty. It must be remembered, too, that Carlisle has 
been given every sort of help to make a “ good show.” 
The Board is its own licensing authority and does as jt 
pleases in reconstructing public-houses. 
I doubt whether this is widely known 
income tax, nor did it pay excess profits duty when that 
tax was in force. 

One last reflection. To whatever degrce the Carlisle 
system makes the public-house “ respectable ” (so that 
men will freely take their wives there and young men their 
swecthearts) tothe same degree may the total consumption 
of drink increase. There will be a new class of drinkers, 
I say this not in condemnation, but only to draw attention 
to an aspect of the matter which is never mentioned by 
the friends of * disinterested management.” A. 


Yet I came away quite 


Moreover— 
it has never paid 


of Marriage 


haggard faces of the prematurely aged working class 
women of thirty, in town and country alike, will have 
become a bad dream of the past a generation hence. 

Even if we suppose, as we may, that birth-control 
becomes a general practice, the adamantine fact remains 
that the woman with two little children and a cottage to 
manage on anything less than two pounds a week has 
neither time nor money for other things. Yet the chances 
are that such women will be the majority of the women 
of the future as they are of the women of to-day. For 
them it is not easy to see any prospect of change. Cinema 
and silk-stockings in the walking-out days may make 
them more rebellious against their obvious destiny, but 
they will go to it nevertheless. They must occupy the 
central place in any picture imagination forms of the 
future woman. 

It is only the small minority that is well above the line 
of compulsive drudgery that gives scope for the com 
fortable fantasy that better things are in store. The 
minority is important, but it is a very small one; and 
only with that caution one dares to indulge the most 
modest speculation concerning its future. 

For most of this minority it still remains true that the 
necessary condition of self-fulfilment is marriage with a 
man. The truth is a truism, painfully obvious. But it 
reminds us that it is hardly possible to envisage the 
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future woman without the future man, or, for that matter, thought of matrimony ; but she will know, better than 
the future man without the future woman. The last her mother and father, and perhaps by quiet observation 
vestiges, if any still remain, of the prescriptive superiority of the mess they have made of it, that marriage for keeps 
of man in the marriage relation will surely disappear; is not merely a tribal atavism, or a sentimental hocus- 
and perhaps, though less certainly, the conventional pocus, but the precious and precarious means by which 

periority of the woman during the time of courtship. the life of values, or the life of reason, holds its head 


su 
But the most probable consequence of marriage between 
avowed equals is that less time will be taken to realize 
It will be the 
man’s business still to steer the boat, the woman’s to keep it 


that there is a basic difference of function. 


taut and trim; and the beat, in this metaphor, is not 


simply the house and the family, but that fusion of two 
individuals into one body, physical and spiritual, which 


Warring iS or should be. 


And perhaps the friction and suffering in the marriage 


relation Which is so prevalent to-day may be regarded as 


the symptom of a transition from a spurious to a true 
| 


freedom. for man and woman alike. To have rebelied 


qvainst the constraints of marriage may be a necessary 
condition of a true acceptance of its mutual loyalties. 
we 


Just as may believe that the disrepute into which 


institutional religion has fallen among the new generation 
the 


1s Pvt. - - ; 
reugrlous attitude, so we may Mnagine 


is but a necessary prelude to rediscovery of the 
cternal verity of the 


ihat the period of sceptical hesitation with regard to 


marriage IS simply a necessary phase in the rediscovery 


of its sanctity. The new sanctity will not be the old 
sanctity ; but it will be sanctity none the less for being 
the outcome of experiene Cc. 

Our granddaughter will not, perhaps, have her heart 
the mere 


50 visibly fluttered as her grandmamma at 


Leipzig—A Battle 


fvi weiter of this article is a member of th Empire Marketing 
Roard and a recognized authority on salesmanship. We hope that 
his remarks will be taken to heart by British manufacturers. — Ed. 
Sp lator.| 
iow stands on the outskirts of Leipzig one of the 
most famous War memorials in the world. Visitors 
to the city —and there were nearly two hundred thousand 
last week—often spare a moment from their business to 


make a pilgrimage to this great, grim monument. “ Das 
Vitkerschlachidenkmal,” the “Shrine of the Battle of the 
Nations,” is known all over Europe, for it is a perpetual 
reminder of that struggle fought on the plains of Leipzig 
ahundred years ago between Napoleon and the gathering 
vO) peoples he had aroused against him. 

History means more to those who dwell in Europe 
divided from their neighbours only by artificial frontiers 
Channel. 


than it does to us across the They are always 


ware of their neighbours, and this keeps them conscious 
of the changes of fortune that befall nations no less than 
individuals. They remember, as we do not, that sudden 
catastrophes like the Napoleonic Wars may change the 
face of Kurope. We read of these things, we even play a 
large part in them, but they are not real to us as they are 
to the Continental peoples who never escape from contact 
with one another. 

This fact was impressed upon me by observing the 
sritish and the other visitors to the 
than 


nations had assembled to test the cunningly displayed 


contrast between the 


Leipzig Spring Fair. Suyers from more forty 


merchandise of more than twenty countries. It was a 
wonderful opportunity for the inquirer, anxious to see 
British trade in its old proud position, of examining the 
Strength of our competitors. 

The beginnings of Leipzig Fair are lost in the mists of 
the Middle Ages. 


conscious of a long and a strong tradition, 


To visit it to-day is to be at once 
Merchants 


She will 
realize consciously what her great-grandmother felt only 
instinctively, that the high possibilities of life, when a 


above the undifferentiated flux of mere existence. 


woman and a man co-operate to attain them, are worth 
the price demanded. 

a rasher still 
in the after-War 
It might be 
called the pursuit of an ideal of “ life without sacrifices.” 


It takes a rash man to indict a 
to indict a But r 
young woman which can be distinguished. 


nation : 


sex, there is a strain 


This is probably an inevitable afternsath of the seemingly 


vain sacrifice of millions. It finds expression in a 
thousand ways—from the popularity of 
** Gentlemen Prefer Blondes ” to the naive question of a 
charming Girton girl: * Why, if T marry, should I have 
This attitude, I faintly 


surmise (for who would be bold in such a matter ?) is the 


astonishing 


to give up my men friends 2” 
middie term of a transition, from the meek submission to 
sacrifices traditionally imposed, through the refusal of all 
sacrifices, to the voluntary acceptance of a sacrifice as 
And that, 
amounts to saying that I believe, or hope, that the young 


will be 


yunterpart to day . 


the just price for a finer freedom. I suppose, 


the near future a little wiser, and a 


her 


woman ol 
little less clever, than 


J. Mippieron Murry. 


of the Nations 


have tried each other's streneth here almost sine Europe 


first began to trade with the ends of the earth. This is 


the site of a great annual Battle of the Nations for com- 
mercial supremacy, and there were no signs this year 
of any slackening in the fierceness with which it was 


waged. But there was one thought provoking new devclop- 
ment, For the first time in the history of the Fair there 
was a British section. Mor 
Britain were represented in the fine, 
House, the 
Leipzig. There were, further, other 
found elsewhere in special sections, such, for instance, as 
that devoted to textiles. 
to say that these pioneers gave anything like a correct 
British 


than forty firms from Great 
new Ring Fair 
ventral and Jargest exhibition building in 
sritish firms to be 
It would not be true, however, 
presentation of manufacturing strength. 

Great Britain should send an army corps into the field 
Her forces were stronger than they 
have been in the past at Leipzig, but so were those of her 


instead of a platoon. 


rivals, for the importance of this great Fair is being more 
and more widely recognized all over the world. 

Since the last Spring Exhibition, which was held just 
before the War, the number of exhibitors has doubled, 
The 


battle for markets has been more and more fiercely waged. 


and the number of buyers multiplied by seven. 


Nor should we be su. prised at this, for all the old traditions 


have been blown sky-high in the last ten 
rulers in 


of commerce 


vears. New countries with new tastes and new 


the sphere of business have arisen. They are beginning 
now to require imports and to seek forcien markets for 


their own goods. The frost tat bound the economic life 
ter the Armistice is thawing 


trade have started to 


of Kurope jor seven years a 


and the streams of international 
flow again, 
Orders were ¢ 


lan {s east 


Optimisin was in the air ai Leipzig. mine 


in from the Baltic Borde: States and from the 
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of Vienna. The German Press was soberly jubilant, fore- 
seeing that German industry with her finance stabilized is 
now ready to make a bid for the markets of half the world. 
South American and even the British Dominions were 
mentioned as hopeful fields for German expansion. 

In the face of all this activity, so different from the 
dismal paralysis that deadened Europe until so recently, 
one was forced to ask oneself where the British Empire 
stood. And it was impossible to avoid the plain answer. 
The Empire is standing dangerously aloof. She has the 
skill, patiently acquired through generations of manu- 
facture, to produce insurpassable goods, but she has not 
yet learnt the absolute necessity for scientific marketing 
of those goods. Her merchants do not travel cnough in 
order to learn from their competitors and potential cus- 
tomers. Much of the excellence they devote to pro- 
duction is wasted because they do not search with sutfli- 
cient diligence for new markets. They are still like their 
fathers before them, * Messieurs les Insulaires,” and we 
cannot afford any longer to be insular. We must be cos- 
mopolitan in business or perish. And this applies with as 
great or even greater force to the Dominions and Colonies, 
who have the rich raw materials of their still almost 
virgin soil to market, as it does to Great Britain. Mel- 
bourne no less than Manchester might learn from Leipzig. 
Let us all seck and search to sell. We, in the Empire, 
make the best goods in the world. Let us also learn to be 
the best salesmen, for the future of Great Britain lies in 
the overseas markets. 

W. S. Crawrorp. 

[A Letter from Leipzig appears on page 480 of this 
issue. | 


The Story of a Little Poem 


:-— is a great little poem which every child in 

Italy knows by heart. It is about a fleabitten or 
piebald mare, and was written by Giovanni Pascoli from 
the recollection of an carly tragedy which darkened his 
childhood and haunted his whole life. 

Giovanni was born in 1855. The child’s carly years 
passed pleasantly on the farm, among the olives and 
vines and chestnuts, and with the horses and huge white 
oxen for his friends. Sometimes Ruggero, his father, had 
to go to the market at Cesena to sell produce and buy 
implements and other things. He drove there one 
summer day, on August 10th, 1867, when Giovanni was a 
dreamy little boy of twelve. 

A filly—-* starling-coloured ” as the poem has it 
drew the cart in which he made the journey. The fierce 
Italian day passed and in the evening the sound of swift 
hoofs and wheels announced the home-coming. His 
family rushed out to welcome him. The mare stopped at 
the gate. But no one sprang out of the cart to greet 
those who had met the master so often when he came 
back from market. 

In the cart Ruggero Pascoli lay huddled up, a corpse. 
Bullet wounds told their tale. Some unknown assassin 
probably lurking in a deep trench which bordered the 
rough country road—had fired from his hiding-place and 
killed him. Paseoli had fallen back dead. The faithful 
little mare, bounding forward. had raced for home with its 
burden. 

In the silenee of the nieht the widow went alone to the 
stables. She went close to the mare. 

“Speak!” she whispered. “Speak! What did vou 


see happen on the road?” 


The mare, “born between the pines and the sail 
beaches ” of the wild Maremma, as the poem tells us, 
pricked up her ears. But there was no other sign: the 


<< 


only sounds were the wind in the poplars, and the munch. 
ing of the stout Percherons in neighbouring stalls, 

‘* O little mare—speak ! ” the widow cried. . . , “ You 
saw the flash and the murderer; your ears heard the 
report and the cry. Your flying hoofs brought him home 
to me, my dear husband. . . . Speak !” 

There was silence again save for the wind and thp 
munching. She whispered a name into the pricked.j 
-ars. Silence still. 

Another name was whispered. Silence. 

“Was it——” she hesitated, then spoke the name of , 
man who had a grudge against her husband, and whom 
she had suspected from the first. 

The little mare raised her head suddenly and 1. ighed 
loudly. 

Giovanni Pascoli never forgot that terrible night of his 
boyhood, and years later he wrote the poem of which this 
is the story. ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD, 


The Alsatian’s Defence 


” ioe seem to be very unpopular, my friend,” | 
said to the Alsatian, who was looking, I thought, 
rather disconsolately across the square. As he turned 
his gaze from left to right and back again, he certain) 
did not seem to suit his surroundings. His ears, the 
first thing that struck one, were much too bold. They 
stood up very fine and large with a regal disdain, and 
seemed as if they offered a challenge to an unfriendly 
world. He looked at me just as though he belonged to 
an older civilization, or perhaps I ought to say to no 
particular civilization, only to something dignified and 
noble. If men resemble animals, as all painters wil 
tell you, then the figure I saw before me reminded mn 
of Charles I as painted by Van Dyck. 
I heard him sigh. Some ignorant people do not 


believe that dogs can sigh, any more than that they 
can Jaugh. But that is only because they don’t know 
anything about dogs or realize what sort of life they lead. 
“IT wonder what your life is,” I said, stroking his 
head— a movement which he gently deprecated, and 
which made him shake his ears. “ I beg your pardon,” 
I went on; “I forgot for the moment that you are 
sensitive and do not enjoy being petted.’ That is 
another thing which people do not understand. They 
don’t know that there are times and seasons when a 
dog desires above all things to be left alone, and shrinks 
from a human touch. It is a similar mistake that men 
make about children. Some people seem to imagin 
that every child wants to be kissed, whereas nearly all 
children would much rather be left alone—untless, o! 
course, they have already established some kind of 
friendship with the visitor. IT cannot bear to see an 
elderly man chafling a child. The child does not under- 
stand chaff, but does understand that in some way if 
is being exploited and scored off, and resents the 
implication that it belongs to an inferior order of being. 
But to return to our Alsatian. “ You want to know 
why Ll am unpopular?” he said. ** Well, Iet us. see. 
In the first place, I have a temper, and a temper is ver! 
necessary and valuable in the country where I come 
from. The Blue Alsatian Mountains are not the most 
peaceful places in the world, and LT and my kind have 
on many occasions to show and use our teeth. There 
are wolves in the Vosges. In the next place, people are 
apt to lump together all Alsatians, as if they were «ll 
exactly alike. You would think me very foolish if 1 
were to class together all the children of a family 4s 


being identical in nature, character and temperan\ 
2 | 
oP] 


wouldn't you ? 








no’ 
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= * You mean,” I said, “ that some children 
[ assented. aul The Theatre 
take after the father and some after the mother; there a 
may be a general likeness, but also there are individual [Tun FANatics. ee Mc Ree foe welts 
differences. : AMBASSADORS THEATRE. ‘No GENTLEMAN.” By Aimer 
“You have hit it exactly,” said the Alsatian. “ Well ann Prime Sevaewr. Ar tun Str. Marrin’s THearre.| 
’ oe who takes after the sire has the ruder : ' 
now, the dog re — “ee er Krom Mr. Miles Malleson we know that we shall not get a 
characteristics I smiled over the word ruder play without ideas 


mother’s child is relatively 
Take as example the 


The male is 


“while the deg that is its 
more subniissive and 


of the Pekinese. 


amenable. 
_ courageous and 


sometimes almost fierce, whereas the bitch is tame and 
kindly ; 
You see the 

“Ves,” I said ; 


female in temperament, 


and vet they both came the same litter. 


application of this ? ”’ 

‘the male Alsatian differs from the 

The femate may accept caresses, 

the male dog does not alv ays, though he makes exce ptions 
as you have IT added. 
“Oh, I have my 


“As we all have 


made in my case,” 
bad moods.” 
I said; “ but civilization helps us 


to keep them in check.” 
| 


“And there is another thing,” said my friend, with 
his wistful eves fixed on mine. 

“What is that?” I asked. 

x“ Well, I speak aly with reluctance, because there 
are so icy peopl who understand. But neither you 
nor anvone else will ever understand dog nature until 
ou reai that dogs lead an inner life.” 

“What. all of them ? 

No. but ill dogs that maitei ilow did if happen 

dk rs »> gui | nd so thoroughly joined them- 
scives to man a leserted their own kith and kin ? 
It is be ther inderstood that men were not only 
but added to the animal nature some litgher 

stinets. A ict so dogs set thems Ives to study Wan, 
ul eventuall thev realized his inner life. Do vou 
understand ?” said the Alsatian, looking at me with 
iffectionate glance and offering me a paw as a token 
friendship Also, bethink you that Tama stranger 

i ur la ial ancl that [ occasionall sill r from home- 
ickness. Does this help you to forgive me, when I 

‘Tell me, I rejoined, “about the inner life you 

ntioned just now. What is the dog’s inner life ? ” 

“Tt is difficult to put it into words,” he replied ; 
“but perhaps vou may have seen a dog's strange 


immobility before a fire. Without any warning he goes 
1 kind Ol 


Mf inte trance, as if his thoughts were clse- 


where, Tlis eves are fixed with an unwinking stare, he 
s quite motionless and rigid, and it is an obvious effort 
back 
if his sympathetic master lets him alone to finish his 


Son 


to come again into the ordinary world, especially 


aream, people sav we bave a soul. I don’t 


“iow what it is, 
— 
but | am 


= ' 
hOTHIECG 


and I have no words to explain it, 


sure that friendships between man and dog 


and broken—on earth may be reunited in 


r " 
othe huntine-oF 


‘ounds.” 


We Ric 


COURTNEY. 


Bernard Darwin 


wriues on 


Varsity Sport. 





Pee 





What we have learnt to fear, perhaps, is 
that, with him, the ideas may swamp the play and that they 
may not sound very new. 
Th Panatics, 


we are 


This is not exactly what happens in 
And yet, about the 


1 of the second act, 
the 


as it is the fashion to call discussion without dram. 


middle 


certainly in danger of falling into * discussion 


drama,” 
We le 


whom Mr. 


vin by being interested in young John Freeman, of 
Nicholas 
another of those he 


Hannen makes, with ease and 


pertect 
naturalness, roes returned from the Great 


War, their minds full of retrospective bitterness and vague 


hopes. We are interested in him, and in his engagement to a 
* thoroughly nice ~ girl, who shrinks from passion and thinks 


of marriage in terms of furnishing. We sympathise with his 
craving for a response from her, and understand easily that, 
not receiving it, he has looked 
War term) a“ 


indiscreetly admits to his cosy 


for and found (to use a worn 
substitute ~~ a less ersal 
ittic-lat at the 


d father’s house. So far 


serious, lady whom he 
his old- 
But, then, 


alter the rival indignations of 


top of 


fashions all is well. after 


the rumpus and the quarrelling 


the rather light yvoung person (Miss Ursula Jeans) and of 
the very heavy nice girl (Miss Griselda Hervey) and the 


excited curiosity about it all of John’s sister, Gwen —a 


charming performance by Miss Alison Leggatt — John begins 
to talk, to expound his views on sexual rights, to suggest that 
he has studied the works of D1 Mari Stope s. and intellee- 
tually to hit below the belt, so to say, by linking his ideas 
about chastitv and free love to tl nemory of the waste and 


ruin of the War. What war? I have said it~ the War to end 


war, But this discussion and these arguments of poor 
John’s were resounding in Hats and houses, from Hampstead 


to Sydenham, and from Putney to Finsbury, Jong before 


1914 1918. They might just as well be placed after the Boer 
War, or better, the Fran Prussian War, if war there must 
be to give furv to John’s cloquence Hiave his ideas, thus 


vocifernted, any effect upon the play’s action? They are 


supposed to be responsible for the approaching maternity of a 
; read Dr. Stopes, they 
inspire John’s sister with the crazy notion that she run 


the 


rest, frankly, 


servant who has evidently sof and 


mitist 
with his friend, man she loves, without 
Kor the 


It is strange. and an amusing contrast. 


away mnarrving 


him. they don’t matter. 
that Malleson, 


so exquisitely fantastic a 


Mr. 
the execllent comedian, who gives 
development to the comic creature whom he creates every 
night in The Beaux Stratagem, should be so earnest, a little too 
earnest, in his plays! But I must not give the impression that 
of The Fanatics, 
On the contrary the play is saved by its comic touches. 
One may Gentleman at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre, the Trollopian sub-title: Did She Marry Again ? 
For everything depends upon that. “She,” Monica, ought 
her horrid first 
But 
meet her in a third-class smoking compartment, she talks about 


he has left his strong sense of humour out 


suggest, for No 


in her own interest to have remained a widow 

husband left her his money on that condition. when we 
a living husband to the grumpy young man (Mr. Owen Nares) 
who will inherit the money if she is compelled to renounce it. 
And, first. we believe that she is married, when we are carried 
to Corsica and see her in the embrace of a tall Russian, with the 
manners of an early Verdi hero ; and, next, we hear that she 
and 
and 


since she 


is not, because the Russian declares himself a bigamist 
then we are persuaded that she wi// marry him very soon : 
at last we cease to care whether she will or won't 


compromises with the cross voung man, whom she might have 
assisted earlier, had he not been rude to her in the train. 
Rude and hostile to this very unsympathetic Monica he 
ought to have remained. But evidently the authors could not 
Mr. Owen Nares without giving him at least one 
Suddenly. 


explanation, he is made to seize and kiss the scheming minx. 


* present “s 


passionate scence. inconsistently, without reason or 


An irrelevant and incredible episode! Surely this entertaining 
play would lose nothing if Monica were left, unassaulted, in 
the sole embrace of her operatic darling in Corsica. 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 
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Music 


fA Pianist AND 'Two SINGERS] 
Tut importance of technical mastery has been continually 
emphasized in the London concert halls of late. We have 
heard the Lener players, John McCormack, Mischa Elman, 
Leo Slezak, the Czech tenor, Gerhardt, Godowsky and 
Friedman, all great technicians in their different ways. Of 
these, Godowsky and McCormack appear to me to be the 
least fallible. Their achievement is of the very highest kind. 

Godowsky had not been heard here for thirteen years. The 
force of his personality lifted the heavy atmosphere of the 
ordinary recital. The easiest way to approach his work is to 
extol his marvellous efficiency, especially after hearing his 
own transcription of a Bach Violin Sonata. But he is not 
confined by merely physica! considerations. Godowsky is 
not only a skilful but a poetic musician. I do not found this 
statement so much upon the copious programme notes 
attending his ** Java Suite,’ as upon his playing of Chopin. 
Here it is that his full stature is revealed, for here we find the 
just balance and subtle mingling of imagination and technique. 

MeCormack’s art depends upon his audience’s capacity for 
sentiment. The attributes of his vocal personality induce a 
mood of melancholy and wistful remembrance. When he 
sings Respighi's I lempi assai lontani or Peris Gioite a 
canto mio the beauty of his tone calls up a world of happy 
far-off days. With the upward gesture of his voice we find 
that the horizon of our little world is lifted. Only the finest 
singing can summon us to rise above ourselves in this way. 
There were some in the Albert Ilall who found themselves 
transported even during a song bearing the shameless title 
Just for to-day. McCormack had clothed its wretchedness 
with the graceful folds of an Italian aria. 

The technique of Jan Kiepura, who made his first appearance 
in England at a B.B.C. National Concert, is less assured, or 
rather it is less matured. But, for all that, his attainment is 
very remarkable. As a singer, he is richly endowed, and, 
considering his extreme youth (he is 25), he has accumulated 
a surprising amount of interest in the investment of his talent. 
I fail to understand the general attitude of the critics towards 
Many of them found no good quality in his voice. For 
smooth- 


him. 
my part, I found all the essentials of lyrical singing 
ness and roundness of tone, good resonance (although the 
voice is not big), a lovely mezza voce quality, and, as all these 
things imply, admirable breath-control. There were a few 
moments when his intonation was impaired, but these were 
obviously caused by his eager reaction to an enthusiastic 
audience. I pray that Kiepura will not be so foolish as to 
sanctify his easy success. It would be a tragedy if, through 
unwise stewardship, he failed to obtain his great inheritance. 


Basit. MAINe. 


The Cinema 


[°° Witae Price Grory.”’| 

Arren much advance advertising, the new film, What Price 
Glory, now appears at the Plaza. And it proves to be strangely 
unequal. Taken by and long, What Price Glory is a rather 
sineere, rather heroie picture which does attempt to portray 
one corner of life accurately. The picture tells of the leisure, 
the rivalries and loves of a professionai soldier in the United 
States Army. No one imagines that soldiers, save perhaps 
when on leave with their relations, are pet lambs. This picture 
shows them as hard-drinking, vigorously profane and haif- 
civilized giants who turn from the grime and the blood of 
warfare to the soft arms of light ladies as to their proper 
sanctuary. It is impossible not to like them, and quite 
unnecessary to be shocked by them. 

Two of them stand out. Sergeant Flagg, afterwards pro- 
moted Captain, is a hulk of a fellow, witha smashed face anda 
natural genius for leadership. His rival, Sergeant Quirt, is 
handsome aud aiso the battalion’s crack revolver-shot and 
vard-sharper. Time and again they find themselves in pursuit, 
and even in conquest, of the same lady, though Flagg woos 
by displaying his biceps and presenting garters, and Quirt by 


——, 


sauciness. Time and again they quarrel: they both like and 
loathe each other. 

Behind their rivalry there is the grim background of the 
War—not horrible enough to frighten the public as it ought 
but still horrible. Young boys die, older men go raving mad : 
there are some magnificent pictures and one of a corner of a 
battlefield cemetery, just bayonets sticking in the ground, and 
here and there a tin hat stuck atop, which is terribly eloquent, 

Taken in detail, What Price Glory comes out in spots of 
sobbing sentiment now and then, is very slow in places, cop. 
tains absurd travesties of French country-folk and horrijbje 
* flash-backs ” of white-haired mothers stroking their artist. 
sons’ hair. Against that, it contains the incredibly convincing 
performances of Victor MecLaglan and Edmund Lowe as the 
two soldier-heroes, and occasionally it has greatness. The 
** discovery ” of the garters on Quirt’s arms, the card-gany. 
Flagg shoving his way down the trenches are magnificent, 
But it is not a film for children. 

Iris Barry, 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom Leipzic. 

[7'o the Editor of the Spreraror.] 
Sir,-~ A visit to the Leipzig Fair is undoubtedly an experience, 
I started from London with very little information : 
hitherto was mainly associated with the Tauchnitz edition 
of books that had so often come to my 
journeys. I knew the Fair, I knew it to be the most famous 
in Europe, but that is all. 

On the day I left Victoria I found IT was almost the only 
woman who was going to the Fair from England. Once | 
climbed into the Warsaw Express at Ostende, I was surrounded 
by business men of various nations, Scotch, English, Jews, 
French, Belgians, Dutch, all bound for the same destination, 

Fyom the moment of arrival in Leipzig your mind expands, 
like a concertina. The station is the vastest in Europe: 
Waterloo comes but a poor second: it covers I don't know 
how many acres of ground and swallows up I don’t know 
how many infinitesimal little human I wandered 
through vast dining-halls and finally found one empty chair 
and was brought an immense portion of sliced meat and 
vegetables and an ice double the size of one to be had ir 
London, and for the same price. 

The long arm of German organization first 
with a white envelope stamped with two scarlet M’s containing 
various leaflets about the Fair and a pink ticket giving me 
the address of the people with whom the Mess-amt had 
arranged for me to lodge. I was informed other 
things that my hostess was a merchant's wife, that she had 
electric light on her stairs and that the number of the tramway 
that passed her door was No. 13. That pink ticket inspired 
me with complete confidence as I set out into the unknown. 

The town is as spacious as the station. On all hands are 
wide streets, impressive buildings, and great open spaces. 
Leipzig is impressive and the Fair as [ found later is over 


Leipzig 


rescue on former 


beings. 


reached me 


powering. 

Subconsciously I had had thoughts of Wembley and of 
Paris, of an Exhibition in a word self-contained in one spot 
and that a day or at most two would be sufficient to sce all 
I wanted. What I found was a city of over thirty vast 
Fair Palaces scattered within this German Manchester, and 
that if, for instance, one was interested in Art, one would 
have to visit seven Palaces in different parts of the town 
before accomplishing the object one had in view. 

The Ring Mess-haus, containing the British Section, is a 
wonderful modern building seven or eight stories high. Thos 
who know the ways of the Fair go straight up to the top 
floor in the lift and then work their way down. Each floot 
contains hundreds of compartments, where toys, or baskets, 
furniture or glass, shop signs or aluminium ware are on view: 

Everywhere I met with courtesy, in several cases with 4 
reserved and pleasant friendliness. As for the International 
Exhibition of Modern European Art, housed in the Neues 
Grassi Museum, the goal of my journey, it deserves an artic 
to itself and an abler pen than mine to describe it. 

England is represented and not unworthily, but whep 
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I saw the productions of the Deutsche Werkstiillers, designed 
py a group of artists and being manufactured and marketed 
by business men, with textiles, glass, pottery, silver ware, 
brass furniture and carpets, I realized how far we in England 
have to travel still in our appreciation of modern art. Here 
mottling was extreme: the colours employed were subdued, 
almost tender: the printed linens and the furniture would 
be happy with any of our beautiful antique furniture. For 
the first time I felt the transition from the old to the new 
had been accomplished without violence, and the things, 
being beautiful, restrained and sincere, would look at home 
with other beautiful things no matter to what they 
belonged. . 

No one interested in Modern Applied Arts should fail to 
visit this Exhibition, which remains open till August. That 
Germany has recovered is proved by the fact that this year 
the biggest buyers at the Fair have been the Germans them- 


age 


ri 


selves. -I am, Sir, &c., 
A TRAVELLER IN GERMANY. 
A Letrer From GENEVA. 
[To the Editor of the Spxcravor.] 
Sir, Four times a year at least, during the League of Nations 


Council and Assembly meetings, Geneva wakes up. As a 
matter of fact, what with Disarmament Commissions, Coolidge 
conversations and Conference and Transit Con- 
ference and Press Conference, it will be waking up most of the 
spring and summer. This last week’s Council was the be- 
ginning. On the has been a good Council. Its 
members have, on the face of it, taken things easily, for 
meetings have been held in the morning only, on the ground 
that, as Dr. Stresemann observed (he makes an excellent 
president), you are fresher in the morning, though you are 
better tempered in the afternoon. 

In point of fact, there has been no idleness at all. The 
afternoons, thus left vacant, have been employed to great 
profit by private conversations designed to smooth out the 
more awkward of the problems the Council has to solve, or by 
talks still less formal between Foreign Ministers (of whom there 
were seven gathered round the Council table) on aspects of 
international relationships which may not directly affect the 
League at all. Dr. Stresemann is usually in the thick of 
such talks, for his country has still plenty of complications 
both west and east. 

At Geneva the spirit of entente usually finds its outward 
expression over a jug of wine at Thoiry or some other wise. 
This time, Poland and Germany having broken off their 
understanding completely, 


Economic 


whole it 


negotiations for a commercial 
their Foreign Ministers, in armehairs in a lakeside hotel, 
join up the broken links once more and then get themselves 
photographed France and Germany being 
still at cross purposes over the Saar and the Rhineland and a 
variety of other little problems, off go their chief delegates to the 
Ceneva motor show: after Stresemann has done the honours 
of the German cars, Briand leads the way round to the other 
aisle to show how Renault and Citréen and the rest of them do 
it in ry mee, 

That is about 60 per cent. of the value of a League Council 
Austen Chamberlain and Dr. Stresemann have 
heen insisting again, as they do in point of fact every time, on 


side by side. 


and both Sir 


the enormous value of these periodical meetings of Foreign 
Ministers in a town where the two most distant hotels are not 
fifteen minutes walk apart. But even the friendliest of talks 
friendliest of Foreign Ministers cannot make all 
the rough places smooth, and it would be idle to pretend that 
the Saar 
Germany. 
some action has to be taken and two interested parties hold 
diametrically opposite views as to what the action should be. 

But if the Saar discussion was in that sense unsatisfactory, 


between the 


ettlement, for example, has given satisfaction to 
It was a compromise such as is inevitable when 


it was from the dramatic point of view one of the greatest 
Down to the last day of 
the Council private discussions had vielded no result at all. 
Germany insisted that France was entitled under the Treaty 
of Versailles to keep no troops in the Saar whatever. France 
Said she would withdraw them if a Railway Defence Force 
Were organized to guard her communications through the Saar 
Germany said that such a force would 


Successes the League has registered. 


to the occupied area. 


only be a French contingent under another name, that it was 
not required at all, and that it was in any case too large. 
These sound small questions, but they rested on a principle, 
and what we had was the old eternal opposition of France and 
Germany translated into cloquence and skilful debating 
before the Press of the world in a Geneva committee room. 
Four Foreign Ministers, of Germany, of France, of Great 
Britain and of Belgium, played the leading parts. How 
many times over would they have filled the Albert Hall, if 
the little drama had been staged there instead of here ? 

In the end they got agreement, but it was an agreement with 
nothing prearranged about it. On the contrary it was fought 
out point by point and step by step, fortunately in the atmos- 
phere of Locarno and Geneva, through four long hours and 
more. The final result was as good a testimony as has been 
displayed for some time to the possibilities of the League. 
Not, of course, that most, or much, of the time has been spent 
in fighting for agreement. Quite the reverse. The Council 
has this time been singularly harmonious and the firm presi- 
dency of Dr. Stresemann was pleasantly varied by lighter 
interludes. A very remarkable report has been presented by 
the committee which for three years has been investigating 
the extent and character of the white slave traffic. ‘The next 
step is to concert more effective international action to combat 
the scourge thus revealed. New measures against that 
kindred scourge, the drug evil, have been envisaged in the 
course of a report thereon from the League’s Opium Committee, 
and Persia, where the unrestricted growth of the poppy and 
an extensive smuggling traflic have caused grave difliculties, 
has made a welcome offer to reduce production by 10 per cent, 
a year for three years, pausing then to sec what other producing 
countries are doing about it. 

Among other questions the Council has dealt with is the 
progress of its very successful refugee settlement schemes in 
Greece and Bulgaria. Among others it has not dealt with are 
Russia and China. No one proposed considering the Chinese 
situation and no one suggested how that question could be 
raised with advantage at Geneva at this juncture, though 
Sir Austen Chamberlain made it clear that, if it could, Great 
Britain would certainly make no objection. As for Russia the 
fulminations of the Pravda and the Isvestia leave Geneva 
undismayed. Most foreigners, it must be observed, found a 
good deal of difficulty in understanding what Great Britain 
had gained or hoped to gain by its recent Note to Moscow, 
but that on the whole is neither here nor there. 

The best result of the whole week perhaps is that a number 
of important statesmen, having spent a week in close juxta- 
position to one another, have gone away with an increased 
conviction of their own and one another's merits. Departing, 
they leave the field to the soldiers and sailors and other 
I am, Sir, &ce., 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 


disarmament experts. 


A LetTer From LIVERPOOL. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, —Visitors to Liverpool for the Grand National should 
spare a moment from the great event to study the surrounding 
country in the light of plans that exist for turning the Aintree 
district into an industrial centre. As a site for factories 
the advantages are obvious in a survey from the top of the 
Grand Stand. The locality is served by the Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal, which taps a long line of docks ; it is inter- 
sected by railway lines and by main roads running to all 
points of the compass, while close at hand a new community 
of 50,000 potential workers is forming on the Liverpool 
housing estates at West Derby. 
* * x * 

Anxious sportsmen will be relieved to hear that the race- 
course itself is to be left out of the scheme. The industrial 
development of Aintree has the enthusiastic support of the 
newly formed Liverpool Organization for advancing the 
trade and attractions of the city, and, as all the interests of 
the port are represented on this body, the future of the Grand 
National is safe. The Liverpool Organization, which was 
largely instrumental in securing the British Enka Artificial 
Silk Company's works for Aintree, is the inventor and, in 
collaboration with the Corporation, the organizer of Civic 
Week, an idea that has now been copied by so many towns 
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throughout the country. This year Liverpool's Civie Weck, 
which attracts tremendous numbers of sightseers to the 
city, is to be held in Septembcr, instead of later in the autumn 


as formerly. 
* * te oy 


The Liverpool Conservative Club has an interesting function 
arranged for the end of April, when, et a banquet in his honour, 
Lord Derby is to be presented with his portrait in oils, the 
work of Mr. Frank T. Copnall, a Liverpool artist always 
well represented at the Royal Academy. The presentation 
will be made on behalf of the club by Lord Balfour, the 
first political chief under whom Lord Derby served as a 
minister of the Crown. 

* * * a 

The news that the King has accepted the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board’s invitation to perform the formal 
opening of the Gladstone Dock in July next does not mean 
that this gigantic addition to Liverpool's shipping facilities 
will not come into operation till that date. The Dock has 
been filled with 3,560,000 gallons of water, and already 
applications are being considered from shipping firms desirous 
of securing accommedation for their vessels. There are 
pessimists who question whether this, the greatest dock 
engineering feat of the world, which has cost well over seven 
millions, will be justified by results. But it should be 
remembered that for years Liverpool has done as much 
export trade as London, Hull, Middlesbrough, Southampton, 
Bristol and Manchester combined. In spite of widespread 
commercial depression, the tonnage in and out of the Mersey 
in 1926 was much larger than in 1925. 

*” ok A % 

A slight hitch has oceurred in connexion with that other 
striking example of local enterprise, the Mersey road tunnel, 
the biggest in diameter ever attempted in the history of 
engineering, which is to carry four lines of vehicles under 
the river between Liverpool and Birkenhead. It is to cost 
£5,000,000, and of this the Government is giving two and a 
half millions, whilst Liverpool provides twelve and a halt 
per cent., Birkenhead two and a half per cent., the remainder 
to be raised by a toll levied on traflic. Dissatisfied with the 
position of the tunnel entrance on their side cf the river 
as it appears in the plans approved by the Ministry of Trans- 
port, the Birkenhead Corporation insist on promoting an 
Amending Bill, which will come before Parliament during 
the present session. The Birkenhead Bill is to be strenuously 
opposed by the Liverpool Corporation and the Statutory 
Committee set up by Parliament to administer the tunnet 
scheme, who both fear additional financial liabilities and 
who also contend that to alter the position of the Birkenhead 
entrance would destroy the national importance of the project 
as a cross river highway linking Lancashire with Cheshire 
and North Wales. The promoters of the Amending Bill 
are endeavouring to arouse the sympathy and support of 
Lord Birkenhead on behalf of his native town, of which he 
isan Honorary Freeman. But the ex-Lord Chancellor belongs 
almost equally to Liverpool, which sent him to the Tlouse of 
Commons when he was still an unknown young man, and in 
any case Lord Birkenhead is hardly likely to be drawn into 
a dispute quite outside his official jurisdiction, 

* * * * 

By the death of Mr. John Roxburgh at the age of 92 
Liverpool has lost its oldest Magistrate, and one of the most 
picturesque figures of the cotton trade. As a lac of sixteen 
he came to Liverpool from Wilmarnock, and in 1870 founded 
the firm which first introduced on to the Liverpool market 
the system of dealing in cotton futures. a method of specu- 
lation by which so many fortunes have been made or marred. 
His membership of the Liverpool Reform Club dated back 
to its earliest years, and, ignoring the advent of the motor 
ear, it was his daily habit to be driven to his club in a closed 
Victoria, in the stately manner of a previous gencration 
of Liverpool merchants, of which he wes almost the last. 

* * wk si 

At the March meeting of the Liverpool City Council Sir 
Archibald Salvidge, the leader of the Council, is to propose 
a resolution to the effect that the Home Office should make 
no distinction between married and single men in regard to 
the repayment to police strikers of their contributions to the 
Liverpool was one of the storm centres of 


pensions fund. 
the police strike of 1919, and large numbers of men, many 


—— 


with as much as twenty-eight years’ service, were dismissed 
from the City’s foree. ‘There has always been a strong public 
opinion in Liverpool behind the City Council's determinatioy 
not to reinstate the strikers, but there is an equally strong 
feeling that men who have already been heavily punished 
by losing their posts are at least entitled to the return of 
what is, in fact, their own money. 
* * * * 

Alarmed at the increase in the number of cases of faipiy 
desertions by men who find safe hiding within the Empire, 
in spite of maintenance orders having been made avaing 
them in the courts of this couritry, the Liverpool Bench of 
Magistrates is taking steps to bring to the attention of the 
Government the present unsatisfactory state of the law. As 
matters stand it is only in a limited portion of the Empire 
that maintenance orders can be rendered effective under the 
Matrimonial Orders (Facilities for Enforcement) Act, 1920, 
and there is no part of the British Possessions where affiliation 
orders obtained in the courts of the home country can je 
enforced. 
leaving for the Dominions, this flaw in the reciprocal legal 
machinery of the Empire is often the cause of tragedy and 
injustice, and it is to be regretted that the Liverpool Bench 
did not take up the matter in time to have it brought before 
the Imperial Conference last vear. 

Your Livereoor COonresvrondenr, 


In a great seaport, where ships are constantly 


Poetry 


Violins 


IT nave loved violins, and [have thought as T heard them 
that they were birds crying at the other side of a wood, 


birds in the light beyond the dark wood, and none has snared 
them. 

I thought that they were birds crying, but Thad not under 
stood. 


They were a shadow, but not of song beyond the world, 
they were an echo, but not of invisible light. 

They were love's first banners, tremblingly unfurled 
by standard-bearers marching alone in the night. 


They were the avant-posts, lifting their gold-pennoned lances 
they were the harness ringing of beauty’s vedettes, 

and they reined their horses at the dawn where romance is, 
where the heart remembers but the fiddle forgets. 


For the fiddle soars up, and is lost in its own 
silver cascade that tumbles in rain 

out of the glory that it could not have known 
back to the dark earth that it spurned in vain, 


Violin, Viola, viol d'amore 
sing and are silent. but IT who euessed them 
to be birds crying in some star-haunted story 
of magie beyond the world. vet [have blessed them. 


For they have become the voice of my own heart speaking, 
they have become that voice, and one voice dearer. 

And they do not fall back to the earth, and there is no waking 
but they shine and rise like a ster, and the star draws nearer. 


IfumBirr Wor. 


Willow Song 

ro) 

- . ' ! , ! 

Wittow wands, willow wands, here are coloured willow wands + 

Dipping by the river where the thrushes sing 

Purple willow, Creeping willow, 
White willow, Weeping wiliow 

Here are magic willow wands to conjure in the 


rine. 
i’! = 


Willow wands, willow wands, here are pollard willow wands, 
Swaying by the water in the wind and rain ; 
Silver catkins, sallow catkins, 
Green catkins, vellow catkins, 
Here are coloured willow catkins flowering once again ! 
[Lassi MAC LAREN. 
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Country Life and Sport 


” 
6 VROZEN CACOPHONY. 

and Cumberland 
record with miserable consistency examples of the ruin of the 
Change, 


Travellers in the Lakes of Westmorland 


scenery that Wordsworth loved and immortalized. 
or so-called improvement, proceeds at a rate not exceeded on 
the South Downs. We all know and accept, some of us even 
welcome, the great waterworks and the subsequent afforesta- 
tion designs, though they have inevitably sophisticated some 
of the wilder scenes. Yet even alteration due to this cause 
crows rather alarming. If votes were taken for the wildest 
and loveliest valley, perhaps Ennerdale would appear at the 
top of the list; and it is this Ennerdale against which the 
latest and completest renovation is threatened. The medi- 
tated afforestation plan, excellent in itself, would involve a 
road capable of serving heavy traflic and a number of new 
houses for the workmen engaged. The old character of the 
dale would in this event vanish as completely as some of the 
typical sheep farms already swallowed up in young pines. 
But it is not against such economic developments that I 
would protest, or perhaps the Spectator would protest. The 
real enemy is the builder. He is reducing some of the favourite 
haunts of the Lake poets to the level of nascent suburbs, 
where crude erections stand awkwardly beside half-baked 
these 


frozen music,” 


the noise and clatter of 


padways. If architecture may be 


villas are “ fossilized cacophony ”~ 


the charabanes are crystallized into loud horrors. 
bo * 


DuesecrateD LAKES. 


It isa sign of the times that amone the most well-informed 
Not 
all motorists are exclusive lovers of speed and sophistication. 
They regard their car as a shuttle enabling the thread of their 
lives to pass through a more ample web of beauty and evoke 
a pattern of memorable design. For example, “ M. C.F.” 
in The Motor gives some dreadfully precise descriptions of 
the rapid taming of Windermere Lake (one of the first to be 
exploited), of Ullswater, Haweswater, Mardale, Loweswater, 
Crummuck, Buttermere, Ennerdale : fears 
eyen for “ Upper Eskdale and the wild recesses of Bow Fell, 
Crinkle Crags, and the sinister valleys beneath the precipices 
of Sea Fell and Sea Fell Pike.’ The facts are plain, even if 
the fears are not well We need two things : 
(1) Rural planning, by which the local councils (taking counsel 
with architects and the C.P.R.E., at 33 Bloomsbury Square) 
shall rob ** of its sting, has become an urgent 
practical necessity. scenery 
on the model of bird sanctuaries is worth national 
as in part of the Lakes, the nation 


protestants against such desecration are the motorists. 


and expresses 


grounded. 


development 
(2) The idea of reserving certain “ 
sanctuaries ” 
attention especially where, 
owns the hill-tops. 


x * 1 * 


From Western AUSTRALIA. 


have London many High 
Commissioners and Agents-General whom London has much 
‘appreciated. High in that comes Sir Hal 
Colehateh whom London is to lose. He has played 
inany parts outside the Imperial réle. Helped by «a memory, 
more accurate, though rather less tremendous than Macaulay’s, 


Krom overseas come to 
honourable list 
about 


le has achieved an almost unique distinction at the game of 


Hamilton-Russell 
excellence — 


chess, the 
growing yearly in 


to achieve a single defeat. His 


Though a 
Club Cup-—a 
he failed for three 
career at the chessboard reminds one of Barlow's at the wicket, 


regular player in 
competition 
yeats 


though his chess is not by any means all stonewalling. He 
undefeated on his’ hind Both his 
parade speeches and, more remarkably, the smaller friendlier 
speeches at 
marked by an aristocracy of style and felicity of expression 
that would be conspicuous in any company. A less subjective 
attribute, that is not less in his favour, is that he comes from 
Western Australia, where he arrived from England at the age 
of five. It is to parallel with New Zealand 
or Vancouver The great forests and little 


has also been legs. 


club dinners and such occasions, have been 


my 
as a gem of Empire. 


eyes 


farms, the inlets, harbours and rivers, with their many fish, 
the new corn lands, the scenery and the flowers and, above all, 
the people compose a paradise in the South-West corner. 
As for the North, there is no region in the world that touches 
Those hills and cliffs of 
The pearl 
Phe spacious 


the imagination quite so shrewdly. 
iron that make the compass stand on its head. 
fisheries. The immense and empty harbours. 
and almost empty pastoral lands, perhaps the oil and the gold 
all this and more body forth an Eldorado of which the wealth 
and the charm have been wholly neglected. In the great 
future that we trust lies before Sir Hal Colehatch, one of his 
activities will be sympathetically to connect his permanent 
home at Perth or Northam with his temporary habitation in 
London. After all he began life as a journalist. 


SALMON IN SHOALS, 

This spring appears to have attracted to our rivers, in 
Ireland as well as Scotland and England, such quantity of 
The 
day a fisherman on the Tay, who went forth not to fish but 
merely to see, calculated that he saw at least 800 salmon 
within an hour or two. I am told that at the mouth of 
another river that shall be nameless the numbers caught in 
nets near the mouth exceeded two thousand. Accounts of 
exceptional number of fish come from the west coast of Ireland, 
and, indeed, from some parts of the Continent. The run of 
the salmon is early as well as strong. Of course our rivers -- 
especially in the Ireland —differ inexplicably in 
earliness. I knew and have watched one ardent fisherman 
who began to flog the water of the Drowes in Leitrim from mid- 
January. It is true that he usually spent many wecks in 
vain labour, but he was intent to prove that his pet river was 
as much as three, if not four, months earlier than the more 
northerly stream fished by his friend. One of the best sports- 
men it is my fortune to know tells me of the prevalence of a 
theory that a good salmon year—and this, he says, promises 
to be the best in his memory 
year. Can there be any truth in such a correlation? It is 
perhaps a little difficult to find what the philosophers call * a 


causal nexus” ! 


salmon as equals any record in reeent annals. other 


west of 


usually means a good grouse 


A Question Or TRAINING. 


It is not a bad sign that many people who are not them- 
active athletes are showing a lively interest in the 
training of the Oxford and Cambridge men now on the eve of 
proving their mettle on the Thames. The interest 
that, like the Swedes, we all in some degree train. 
critics attributed Oxford’s defeat last year to deficiency of 
practice in endurance. My own belief is that University 
runners (quorum pars parva fui) train better than the crews, 
perhaps because they train more individualiy. Most members 


selves 


indicates 
Scores of 


of most boat crews reach 2 stage of acute nervousness before 
the race. 
net or knit or do basket work or practice some such dull 
called in 


A good many are forced under encouragement to 


order to overcome what is 
* the This 
is probably due to a wrong system of training. 


mechanic exercise in 


semi-technical language, needle.” excess of 
* nerviness ” 
I believe the old system of washing down breakfast’ beef- 
steaks with tannin in dilution no longer prevails, and that the 
But 
parts of the old fallacies persist. Of course a crew, being a 
crew, must If they are “ well together ’ 
they are a good crew, and by no other road is excellence to be 
reached. But much the 
economy (witness Aristophanes’ delightful reference to ** that 
which fought at Salamis’): and what is too much neglected 
is the exercise, both active and passive (that is, in the way of 
In general the best training 


ills it engendered for generations are less in evidence. 


train in company. 


sitting is not good for human 


massage) taken outside the boat. 
for any form of athletics is walking, which some of the doctors 
tell us “ pumps lymph about the body ” as no other form of 
exercise, 

THOMAS. 


W. Bracu 
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Letters to the Editor 
THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCII Blood,” should be taken in “ their natural straightforwar} 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] om." But he does net consider what this involves, It 
x ; . ro means that the elements on the altar are separated Portions 
Sin,—Your Anglo-Catholic correspondent who replies to of y qead organism. If the Body is identified with the bre 


Lucebella Strong’s question, instead of elucidating his position, 
seems to leave confusion worse confounded. I question 
whether your correspondent’s meaning was the meaning of 
Ignatius in the passage quoted: for Ignatius uses the word 
capt, flesh—a word which surely cannot mean the * glorified, 
spiritual Body ” of our Lord. But apart from that: “ per- 
sonally *—-what is the significance of this word here? Your 
correspondent holds that in “ that Holy Sacrament, He feeds 
us, as it were, with a taste of His Perfect Manhood, in order 
to strengthen our frail, erring manhood just where it happens 
to be most weak.” Is this not to speak figuratively, and 
also to symbolize the elements, as “Protestants” love 
to do? 

Dr. Sparrow Simpson, in his recently published Sacramental] 
Principles (p. 70), writes : “ The Catholic idea of the Sacra- 
ment acknowledges that the Bread and Wine are signs. ‘They 
signify and represent the Death and Passion and Body of 
Christ. But they do not only represent. They actually 
convey the strength of the glorified Son of Man into our 
mortal weakness. They are actual channels for imparting 
spiritual power.’ What is this but to say what the West- 
minster Divines in the Shorter Catechism said (Q. and A. 96) ? 
—* The Lord’s Supper is a Sacrament, wherein, by giving and 
receiving bread and wine, according to Christ's appointment, 
His death is showed forth ; and the worthy receivers are, not 
after a corporal and carnal manner, but by faith, made 
partakers of His body and blood, with all His benefits, to their 
spiritual nourishment, and growth in grace.’ This is the 
traditional doctrine of the Church of Scotland, which has never 
been ashamed of the name of Protestant, although it prefers 
the name Reformed. 

There are Catholics “ so-called * who are more Protestant 
than they know, and vice versa. Is it not time that we should 
stop bandying about these labels, which seem to mean nowa- 
days at best something very vague and nothing homogeneous ? 
Richard Baxter, the Puritan, wrote once : “* Tam assured that 
their (/.¢. the * Papists °) misexpressions and misunderstanding 
us, with our mistakings of them and inconvenient expressing 
our own opinions, hath made the difference in these points 
to appear much greater than they are, and that in some of 
them it is next to none at all.’ Alas! that so many of us 
interpret the wise words ofa revered Anglican scholar, * Study 
your differences,’ to mean “ magnify your differences ” !—- 
Tam, Sir, &c., D. Bruce Ntcor. 

9 Airlie Place, Dundee. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.] 


The controversy now raging over the literal or figurative 
seems never 


Sir, 
meaning of the Sacramental “* Bread and Wine ~~ 
likely to be settled. The Words of our Lord must ever be 
accepted according to the individual mind, to one it is symbolic, 
to another literal—there is justification for both attitudes. 
We read * Without a Parable spake He not unto them.” 
Further on when He spoke of * destroying the temple and 
rebuilding it in three days,” he offended the deepest national 
sentiment, but the disciples learnt later that He was speaking 
in parable, and foretold His Resurrection in these veiled words. 
The Church's teaching according to the Prayer Book gives 
permission to this point of view when, explaining the meaning 
of the word ** Sacrament,” it explains it as “an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.” 

Surely we may leave it at that, and each individual may 
accept the comfort and peace his own heart draws from this 
beautiful and simple act of * Remembrance.’ To argue and 
perhaps quarrel over this part of our Service seems likely to 
rend the Church in twain with no value to religion.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. 


[To the Editor of the Severxron.] 
Sim, -Your Anglo-Catholic correspondent puts forward the 
usual plea that the words, * This is My Body,” “ This is My 


ad, 
and the Biood with the wine, a literal acceptance of the wor 
4) 


can have no other meaning. But this is surely impossibly, 
Your correspondent himself denies it in the last part of hig 
letter. 

The Roman Church meets -the problem with the doctring 
of Concomitance, according to which the whole Christ ie 
under each element. ‘This strikes me as much more reasonable 
than your correspondent’s doctrine. But it involves 4 
complete negation of his plea that the words must be takey 
in their literal natural sense. 

Surely that plea is altogether absurd. When the langiace 
of material things is used to describe spiritual realities, jt * 
and must be, figurative, poetic. But it does not follow from 
this that the things so indicated are mere imagery, shadows 
rather than substances. Surely, as spiritual, they are 
than material —higher in the order of reality. 
elements as ‘mere symbols” is, therefore, as fallacioys 
as your correspondent’s * natural straightforward sense," 
T am, Sir, &e., X, 

[With reference to 
dead organism,” surely it is in a Risen and glorified body 
that those who repeat the creed believe. --Ep. Spectator. 


more 
To speak of the 


our correspondent’s expression “4 


[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 
Sir, It is much to be wished that disputants on both side 
about the exact nature of the gift in Holy Comnuinion would 
keep in mind the great words of Hooker: ‘ What thes 
clements are in themselves it skilleth not. It is enough that 
to me that take them they are the Body and Blood of Christ. 
What other cogitation need possess the mind of a faithful 


communicant than this, *O my God, Thou art true, 0 ny 





soul, thou art happy’? “— I am, Sir, &e., 
Joun Garpnrien-Brown, 
1 York Iouse, Kensington, W. 8, 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrsxror.| 
Sir, Your Anglo-Catholic correspondent quotes the sixth 
chapter of St. John in support of a literal interpretation of 
Our Lord’s words, but he omits, however, to quote vv. 61 
to 63, in which the spiritual nature of the teaching on the 
Bread of Life is clearly indicated. ** The words that T speak 
unto you they are spirit and they are life.” 

Further, the 
well understood by all His hearers, being frequently used 
in the Old Testament Scriptures and in the Talmud in th 
as Deut. viii. 3, ° Ma 
doth not live by bread alone but by every word that proceedet! 
out of the mouth of God.” Jer. xv. 16, °° Thy 
found and I did eat them.” Ezek. iii. 1 and 2, 
roll and go speak.” With them * eating ~ 
meaning of enjoyment, as in Ece. v. 19 and vi. 2, 

The Talmud speaks of eating * the vears ol 
or enjoving them, and the days of Hezekial 


figurative expression “cating “would be 


sense of receiving truth into the mind 


words wert 

* Kat this 
also included th 
referring to 


riches enjoyed. 
the Messiah” 
were so good that, speaking again of Messiah, it says Hew 
*¢ome no more,” for * they have already devoured Him i 
the days of Hezekiah.” 

The figurative * eating and drinking ~ therefore 
would be well known to the Jews of Our Lord’s dav. and th 
difficulty they had was not that of accepting the saying & 
literal but that of receiving the spiritual truth conveyed by the 
words used. This is clearly shown by the Lord’s comment 
to His disciples in vv. 61 to 63. 


use of 


Again by comparing vy. 47 and 48 with vv. 53 and 54it 
will be seen that * eating and drinking ~ is exactly the same 
as “ believing on” Christ. “* He that believeth on Me hath 


everlasting life,” and “ Whoso eateth” and ~ drinketh” 
‘hath eternal life.” 


So far, therefore, as the sixth chapter of Jolin is concerned, 
a literal intervretation could not reasonably or even possibly 


\\ 


be 
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teaching of that great discourse on The 


be put upon the n 
I am, Sir, &ce., 


Bread of Life.” : é : 
Sypxnrey E. Watson. 


}! Thornhill Gardens, Sunderland. 


[To the Editor of the Severxvor.] 


Gp -May I ask another question? Do Bishop Knox and 
his friends really wish to exclude from the Church of England 
the thousands who worship in churches where vestments are 
as convinced as the Bishop of the errers 


used, but are just | 
A piain 


f Rome and as loval to the Church of England ? 
i . 
answer to this plain question would be welcome to 
LAYMAN. 
Blackheath, S.E. 


PRESERVING ENGLAND 

[To the Editor of the Svvcravor.| 
Sin, There is one crucial point that should, I think, be 
care fully considered the present psy chology oft the rural 
eottaver. I have talked this old and modern cottage question 
over with very Many cottage-residents in the country between 
And 


Iam afraid that the cottager, speaking broadly, does not 


Bath and Penzance and, more recently, in Mid-Sussex. 


appreciate the idea of the old cottage, however well restored 
and equipped internally with modern requirements, sanitary 
and other. At the same rent he will vote for a new-built 
cottage, however ugly (alas !), every time. 

No doubt, through the neglect or new poverty of landlords, 
the old cottage in England has come to mean a very uncomfort- 
able cottage, and for the woman-worker of the house a particu- 
larly inconvenient home. Under the present Government's 
newly passed Rural Housing Act it is to be hoped that the 
offered subsidy will induce landlords of old cottage property 
to remodel the internal arrangements of their old cottages 
and repair their exteriors. If the offer of this subsidy is 
considered sufliciently tempting we hope to see the country- 
men’s present undoubted preference for the new cottage 
yradually replaced by appreciation of the restored old one. 

But the present prejudice is extremely strong, and (save 
among the older generation) the artistic or sentimental side 
of the question will have no influence whatever. Possibly the 
Society of Arts might, using the village institute, get publicity 
w the advantages of the old cottage when properly renovated, 
[mean by illustrated lectures, or that sort of thing. But the 
If the rents of the 
restored old cottages are cheaper than those of the new council 


really potent influence will be the economic. 


houses then tenants will be found. Assuming the renovation 


und restoration to have been preperly done those tenants 


will he satisfied tenants, the prejudice against the old cottage 


(to live in, not to look at !) will be gradually worn down, 


It is just that—the lower price—or rent — and that only that 
is going to make the old (renovated) cottage popular, This 
is, maybe, a cold way of looking at the matter, but those 


who imagine that the young countryman to-day has any 

feeling for an old cottage as against a new are, I fear, but 

dreamers. That old fecling 

has, with so many other things, vanished in the smoke of 

hope, but the appeal to the 
of least 


once \ igorous in the country side 
war. It can be recovered, we 
pocket, not the eye, is the 


sir, &e., 


Way resistance. I am, 


West CounrryMan. 
SAFEGUARDING BRITISH 
CANADA 

[To the Editor of the Sevcrsxvor.] 

Canada has immense wealth in her water-power, mines, 
forests, &e. Many are coming to realize that, if Canada is 
developed industrially by British capital, it will mean employ- 
ihent for a large portion of the surplus workers of the British 


INVESTORS IN 


Str, 


Isles. There will be a demand in Canada for the very men the 
Old Country can supply, men who are ready-trained, and 
how on unemployment relief. 

Canadians, both English and French-speaking, want to see 
British capital developing Canada, and 
they want to see it safely invested, as nothing is more detri- 
tiental to the permanent welfare of a country than that 
Capital invested in it should he lost. I submit, therefore, that 


most especially do 


British investors should obtain their information from institu- 
tions having a definite interest in the safety of capital invested 
in Canada. The Imperial Government has its Department of 
Overseas Trade, with its efficient Trade Commissioners abroad, 
and the Dominion and Provincial Governments have excellent 
special departments and oiflices in London. I would call 
attention also to the great Canadian banks and railway systems, 
because they are feeling the pulse of Canadian commerce daily. 
Very few people lose money by waiting to make proper 
enquiries into an investment. 

The following have oflices in London, and any of them 
can obtain reliable information for the investor, whether he is 
a manufacturer considering the erection of a branch factory 
in Canada, or the possible purchaser of Canadian stocks or 
bonds : Bank of Montreal; Royal Bank of Canada ; Canadian 
Bank of Commerce; Bank of Nova Scotia; Dominion Bank ; 
Canadian Pacific Railway ; Canadian National Railway. 

May I also suggest that the British capitalist who is con- 
sidering the erection of a new plant should ask his banker 
to make enquiries through Canadian banks, and the Develop- 
ment Departments of the C.P.R. and C.N.R., and consider 
Canadian possibilities ? American capitalists are doing so, 
and are finding that it is to their advantage to invest millions 
in Canada, having in view the huge export trade of Canadian 
manufactured goods which Canadians are 
doing their part to try to avoid some of the mistakes which 
have been made in the past, and they want British capitalists 
and investors to avail themselves of the facilities provided 
for this purpose. They want to see Canada being developed 
by British capital, so that employment may be provided for 
British men under the British flag.—I am, Sir, &e., 

R. R. Tuompson, 

School of Commerce, McGill University, Montreal. 


is developing. 


ROUTE OF THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 
[To the Editor of the Srncravor.] 
Sir,—What route would be taken by the Holy Family in 


escaping from Bethlehem to Egypt? Is there any tradition 
remaining among Latins, Orthodox, or Moslem as to which 
way they took before reaching Hfeliopolis ? I suppose they 
would hasten to Beersheba, know ofa 
recognized tract thence to the South ? Having to avoid obser- 
vation makes it improbable that they would join the great 
caravan road from Gaza. 

has studied the advance of 
historic 


and does anyone 


who shared or 
South can tell 
Sir, &c., 
VIATOR, 


Perhaps someone 
\llenby from the 
way.—I am, 
S. TERRAL 


me of some and forgotten 


SEE ENGLAND FIRST 
| To the Editor of th 
Sir,—-I have read with 


SPECTATOR. ] 


much interest the suggestion in the 
Spectator concerning a systematic attempt to attract foreigners 
to England, not only by drawing attention to the great beauty 
for 
with all modern 


of the country, but by offering improved service their 


entertainment in the way of inns equipped 
convenience, 


slogan, “* See 


First,” 
issuing a few years ago from the iron throat of certain railroad 


[ am reminded of the \merieca which, 
interests, sent thousands of Americans scampering across our 
broad continent to behold th and 
far western States. 

A third of a century has passed 
England, end a quarter of a century since [ was last there, but 
the charm of what I saw during those two visits still lingers 


wonders beauties of the 


ince I paid my first visit to 


with me, and not the least part of that charm is due to my 
memory of certain country inns at which i€ was my privilege 
to stay. 

Even admitting that the * modern conveniences ” which we 
Americans prize so highly were not as plentiful as T could have 
wished, the lack of them was offset, in my mind at least, by the 
atmosphere of those old time houses of entertainment, by the 
quiet, effective service, and by the excellence of the rather 
limited bill of fare. 

The scheme suggested by the Spectator will call for a liberal 
expenditure of money, administered by persons qualified by an 
intimate knowledge of American tastes and customs, to present 
England in its most attractive colours to the new world, and no 
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one is qualified for this task who does not understand how to 
take advantage of the deplorable effects of prohibition from 
which we are now suffering, and the great volume of tourist 
travel which that insane piece of legislative folly has already 
sent to the West Indies. 

Your effort in behalf of the older country is one that will 
certainly commend itself to a very large element among my 
countrymen, and I can assure you that a few of us at least will 
watch with much interest the carrying out of your scheme.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., James L. Forp. 


Brookhaven, Long Island, U.S.A. 


BURNING OF WASILINGTON 
[To the Editor of the Sercravor.| 

Sir American writers through all time have consistently 
concealed the fact that the above operation was, as at the 
time proclaimed, the perfectly justifiable (according to the 
current ethics of war) reprisal for the destruction of the 
capital of Upper Canada, Toronto. 

Early in the war General Pike crossed Lake Ontario and 
perpetrated this act. Though fully justified. I doubt if the 
reprisal at Washington in 1814 would have been undertaken 
but for a far worse and unprovoked outrage committed by the 
American Commander McClure, occupying in December, 18138, 
the little town of Newark on the Niagara River. This was the 
earlier capital of Upper Canada, and consisted of 150 houses 
with public buildings, all of wood, and 500 inhabitanis. 

When McClure had to retreat across the Border before the 
approaching British he burned the town to the ground at 
half an hour’s notice at sunset, turning the inhabitants out 
into the zero temperature of a snow-bound Canadian winter 
night. There was not even a pretence that this little open 
town had any strategic significance. Tt was sheer brutality 
under defeat. It was this that roused the British authorities 
to the opinion that nothing but reprisals would put a stop to 
this sort of outrage. And a “Capitol for a capital” was 
surely mere equity, though Jefferson shricked to the four 
winds from his perch on Menticello that the history of the 


But Jefferson had 


THE 


world had never scen such a hideous crime. 


no sense of humour! 


It may be mentioned, too. that in burning Uhe Capitol at 


Washington serupulous care was taken not to injure either 


life or private property, though I believe one house accidentally 
caught fire.—I am, Sir, &e., A. GG. Brapury. 

West Watch, Rie. 

WHERE ARE WOMEN GOING TO? 
{Vo the Editor ef the Sevcrvvor.| 

Sir, As a member of a co-educational school, 1 should like 
to disagree with Miss Fisher when she states that * As to 
co-education : the mixture together of boys and girls is sup- 
posed to introduce on a large seale the relations of members 
of the same family. But this it never does, nor ever can.” 

Krom experience I personally can testify to the inaccuracy 
of Miss Fisher’s statement, and I am certain so could many 
others also. Surely experience is of greater value than any 
form of theory. 

For further particulars regarding the success of co-edueation 
T would refer Miss Fisher, and all who may be interested, to 
Mr. Boyee’s article, * The Spirit of Education at St. George's, 
{larpenden, ” published in the Commonwealth last year—I 
am, Sir, &e., J. B. Srroxn-Pricry. 
St. George’s School, Harpenden. 


[To the Editor of the Sercevror.] 


Sin, Yourarticle of February 26th -* Where Are Women Going 
To?” causes many of us old-fashioned mothers to think 


furiously. One cannot help feeling the writer's sympathies 
are so entirely in favour of sweeping away all our old vencra- 
tions and ideals, and replacing with the new conception of 
femininity “* freedom and independence.” But there are 
others, perhaps the remnants of the * rigid minded ” Victorian 
ra, to whom the spectacle of rivalry with the male. expressed 
by fat pink calves displaved knee high, the eternal cigarette. 
and hair dressed i la skve terrier, creates an absolute feeling of 
Coupled with this, alas ! often goes an entire want 
Invalids, small children, or 


repulsion, 
of respect for either god or men. 


ee 


old age and its infirmities are things to be avoided, ang the 
bloom and innocence of maidenhood belong to a diy on 
dusty past. We old ones cannot believe that this freedon, and 
independence should be the first aim and ambition of ow 
girlhood even in these strenuous days. If wifehood on 
motherhood are denied, are there still not many other spheres 
which need not rob our women of charm, graciousness. anil 
above all modesty ?—priceless possessions which }y Ip ty 
make our rough and tumble world a place where we may stil] 
find pleasant ways and paths of peace— I am, Sir, &e., 

Ii, A 


THE GIRL OF TO-MORROW 
[To the Ediior of the Sevcraror.| 

Sir,— Does the writer of the above article in your current jg, 
expect anyone to take her very seriously, or is she simp 
sarcastic or highly humorous when she writes, * The joy 
important factor in determining the mentality of futur girl. 
hood must be that of education. The average girls’ schoo} ») 
the moment does not seem able to impart to its pupils eithe 
culture, languages, domestic economy, social acumen or y 
profession. If education for girls remains as inadequate ag jt 
is at present, there is not much chance of the girl of to-morp 
being any more fitted to take an important part in the worl 
than her present day predecessor. Parents may rebel, ay 
already showing sigus or rebelling against this scholastie wad 
of their money and their daughters’ intelligences. Ty th 
parental revolt lies the hope for a more capable and intellect 
type of girlhood in the years to come.” 

It has been my great good fortune for the past twenty-o) 
years to spend the greater part of the winter months lecturiy 
in the leading Public, Secondary and Private Girls’ Schook 
(as well as boys’) throughout the country, as also in Scotland 
and Ireland, and certainly my own experience as an onilook 
and with often a very intimate knowledge of the schools | 
visit is very different to that of Miss Magdalen King-Hall. 

Such a drastie statement as the one quoted detracts from th 
value of the whole article, and one is the more 
as the writer, 1 understand, was a 
{ Scottish schools 


SUTpTist 
coming from such a source 
famous of the 





member of one of the most 
where it has just been my privilege to pay another short visit 
a school which has turned out some wonderful women in afte 
life both as students, social workers and in the field of sport 
It would be interesting to know what experience the wit 
of the article of * The Girl of ‘To-morrow ” has had of otha | 
schools.—_I am, Sir, &e., W. Wiison Ilixp-Sxirm, | 
Summerfield, Milton Road, Harpenden, 


FAIR PLAY FOR NON-SMOKERS 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrxvonr.| 


] 


Sim, ~A considerable number of the population of Engian 


victims to the inconsiderate habit of many smokers ; we a 
only for a reasonable allowance of time and place to eat ¢ 
food, and find one corner in hotel or restaurant where 
is not allowed ; for many of us are unable, through no fault 
our own, to enjoy any form of amusement in a public pl 

That some consider: 


» smoking 


on account of the prevalence of tobacco. 
tion should be shown for those unfortunate people who do nv! 
smoke isall that a reasonable smoker would ask. Tam, Sit 


\ NON-SMOKER. 





[To the Editor of the Seucrsror.] 

[have been an habitual smoker for over forty years. 
But 1 never have my mea 
served in a smoking-room, nor do I sleep in one: which is Wl 
I never smoke where other people must needs eat, or in the bt ; 
room corridors of an hotel. The principle is, I think, recogniz 
in all decent clubs ; in my own, no smoking is ever allowe 
in the members’ dining-room : in the strangers’ dining-10 
it is not allowed till after 9 p.m., and then only with t] 
express consent of everyone still remaining in the room. ver 
in France (where the practice of smoking at meals is allege? 
to have originated) one may see in the smaller and non-Englis 
hotels the notice : ** Priére de ne pas fumer pendant la ser ict. 

Yet in England and in France you may any day see Eng! 
men and English women, who would probably be aggrieved I 
their behaviour were called in question, not merely ~ puffing 


Sir, 
expect to continue being one. 
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oke over other people’s food,” but even walking into 
with cigars or cigarcttes alight, before 
sitting down to table at all. It is all part of the post-War 
«once of decent manners. I wonder what would have 
happened to a subaltern twenty years ago if he had lighted his 
cigarette before the Mess President gave the word after 


' : 1 t,he 
whether, to-day, the people above-mentioned make 


their sm 
ihe dining-room 


jgnoral 


dinner ; OF ce 
hting up before a private dinner, at which 
I am, Sir, &e., 


a practice of lig 
the may be alt sts, is half over. 


A. 
[To the Editor of the Sercravon.] 
«Whenever I travel, I look out for a smoking compartment 
with no women or children in it, and I usually have some 
difficulty in finding one. So long as they invade smoking 
carriages, it is idle for non-smokers to talk of the selfishness 
societies to do it for them. 
sewhere.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
Norton G. LAwson. 


of people who smoke, or for absurd 


The re b ‘| 


always plenty of room ¢ 


Haddiscoe Rectory. 
THE CAGE BIRD CULT 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecravor.] 
Sin, Probably the most telling (though unintentional) 
indictment of the whole pitiable business of imprisoning birds 
js contained in an article which appeared recently in a paper 
called Cage Birds. entitled 
“A Defence of Our Lobby.” Hlere are a few extracts : 
“He (your contributor) does not know that the fact that 
the bird has wings 
necessary, and makes it more humane than the utilization of a 


Ironically cnough, the article is 


the use of such a size of cage 


) 
renacers 





larger cage would be, for captive birds when inmmutred in large 
cases have a habit of dashing themselves stupidly against the 
bars and injuring themsclyes permanently.” The italics, of 
course, are marie. 

“As one of thi 


intelligently in cag 


people who advocate the keeping of birds 
and in a proper state of domestication, 

Lam not ashamed of the fact that birds sing in captivity. I 

cite it shamelessly and unhesitatingly as proof positive that 

no cruelty is involved thereby.” 

(Cage Birds) exists for the purpose of 


and of spreading cducation 


“This paper 
alleviating the lot of birds in cag 
on the : 
all cases of cruclty 


little later by the stutement that 


The law is perfectly capable of dealing with 


subject 
to birds *-—-a remark which is followed a 


‘cruclty in the keeping of 


cave birds undoubtedly exists . . . it is not the principle 
of bird-keeping which is wrong, but the manner in which it is 


sometimes carried out.” 
“Tf bird-c: 


the result? Tt would simply mean an increased amount of 


tching were wholly prohibited, what would be 


daiage to farmers’ crops and fruit-orchards, and an increase 


of competition and suffering amonest the birds themselves in 


a st un ! 

To anvone who knows anything about birds this is poor, 
muddled stuff, and the whole article is in the same vein; 
but there is one gleam of hope. For argument the writer 
has substituted abu and in place of facts he gives us a gush 
of rhetoric. Are these not the recognized refuges for people 
who know themselves to be talking gibberish? In time, 
conscience should co the rest..—Lam, Sir, &e., 

H. KENT. 
[To the Editor of the Svucraxror.] 
Sir, Two canaries kept by my wife were accidentally Iet 
free by me last Sunday. since when, each succeeding dawn, the 
first’ bird ite to be heard has been that of our lost cock 
canary. Both birds, of course mates, had been accustomed 


to fly daily within a room, and in this season’s early sunshine 


had had their cage placed upon a window-sill —the cock bird, 


who had been with us longer-—nine months —having expe- 


rienced out-of-doors (or windows) during the whole of last 
suinmer, which doubtless accounts for his survival. We 
‘assume he is happy and has no desire to return to captivity ; 
therefore, we have ceased to leave his cage at an open window, 
and our one de 


ne 
OF His sone ¢ 


re now is to see him and so have the evidence 


lam, Sir, &c., 


mnfirmed, 
Pinion, 

[Vo the Editor of the Srvcrxtor.| 
Sin, In his i tte 


f 


r, Captain Vairholine says, * The Protection 
Oi Birds Act. 


1925. has done a great deni towards putting an 
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end to this cruelty.” Iam sorry, but it is necessary to correct 
the chief secretary of the R.S.P.C.A. on this subject. 

The Act has not affected bird-catching in the slightest. 
Bird-lime is advertised as much as ever but called “ lime for 
rats or mice.” Here is an advertisement in a bird paper 
Which speaks for ‘itself: Two tons 
Stood the test for over 10 years. 
thing.” What does * last seasen ” mean ? 

It means last bird-catching season, which is last autumn, 
before the principal bird shows are staged, and yet * last 
season ”’ Sir Ilarry Brit 


lime sold last season, 


Guaranteed to hold any- 


,in’ Ant a9 H roa ! 
un S ict Was in foree. 





Incidentaily, prohibiting the use of brace birds or lime is a 
As for 
Bird 


very slight mitigation of the cruelty of bird-catching. 
the size of cages, there society formed, called the 
Keepers’ Defence League, which amongst other activilies 
provides the money for defence of an R.S.P.C.A. prosecution 
in certain bird cases. It has also decided on the minimum 
(which usually bird 
Roughity speaking 10 in. 
by 6 in. is considered sufficient to allow a linnet 
Why not start a Bird Defence 
League in opposition to this B.K.D.L.? It is 
Don't forget that * we sold two tons of lime last 
it holds anything ”! =, vr. G. 
16 WWhitewell Road, Southsea. 


is a 


becomes the maximum for shops) size 


of eages for various British bird 
by 8 in. 
to spread its wings freely ! 
about time. 
scuson, and 
Iam, Sir, &e 


“9 GRAVENER, 


THE ANCIENT CHANTRY OF 


[Vo the Editor of the Srprcra'ror.] 


MILTON 


Sir,—-On behalf of the Gravesend Borough Libr iry, supported 
by the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and 
many others, I venture to ask for the courtesy of your colunims 
to make an appeal for funds towards the reconstruction of a 
fine example of fourteenth-century work for the purpose of 
establishing a museum and library of local history. 

The building is the ancient Chantry of Milton, at present 
enclosed in the New Tavern Fort at Gravesend. If dates at 
the latest from the early fourteenth century, and its impor- 
tance as 


a museum can searcely be exaggerated. The Graves- 


end Library Committee have already collected some thousands 
of museum exhibits; the Gravesend Corporation is under- 
taking to provide the funds necessary for the maintenance 
of the building as a museum. Any subscriptions to the fund 
will be gratefully acknowledged by Councillor R. McGr 
Hlon. Treasurer, Public Library, 


signed. -I am, Sir, &e., 





egor, 


Gravesend, or by the under- 
Atrex. J. Poirie 

ane (lion. Seerctary). 
P:; bli Library, Graves: nd. 


THE LAST QUARTETS 
[To the Editor of the Specraronr.] 
Sin,—"The last paragraph of Mr. 


hoven was 


sasil Maine’s article on Beet- 
rightly objects to that 
is which describes the last 


unfortunate. Ie 


obnoxious kind of Beethoven excges 


truly 


Quartets as so full of internal qucstionings that are sometimes 


almost inarticulate. But his own remarks are equally futile, 


The last five Quartets necd no excuse they are Becthoven 


at his zenith, or rather, as Mr. Ernest Newman recently sug- 
vested, they show his genius to be still on the rise and it may 
be questioned whether art ever lost so much as by the prema- 


Shelley. 


ets with a mind 


‘death of 
Quart 


and with the miusiec in 


ture death of Beethoven — eve 1 Dy thie 
If Mr. Mains 
free from critical clichés 


would go to hear these 
his hand, even 
he should see that there is neithe: 
What about the golden 


the “* piacevol 


iphasia nor mist about them. 
of the 


tune, 


nplicits Andante of op. 151: 


l'rio ach ldish harm nized by the 


tonic and dominant, owing its effect to its position in the whole 


first theme of amazing but 
ond the 
nding run with the wobble in 
lcorkscrew sword thrust into 
? Can Mr. Maine really 
s assault 2 What, also. of the Maestoso chords that 
keep breaking into the first mo 


calm of the last Quartet upon which Mr. 


work of art: and the finale, it 


fully controlled energy, it typical tragic octave 
ejaculation, its third that di 
it which affects one asa medineva 
your vitals by an impassioned fanatic 
resist thi 
final 


Newman based his 


vement of op. 127, or the 


supp sition 7 
f 


It is quite true that in tl Quzvrtets Becthoven strains his 


medium. But did not Michel Angelo, when he poured on to 


the Sistine ceiling more tha ceiling should contain 7? We 
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strain our necks to look at the greatest painting : Beethoven 
does not spare us in his last greatest Quartets.— I am, Sir, &c., 
Parrick ABERCROMBIE. 
University of Liverpool. 


EDUCATING ‘THE INDIAN WOMAN 

[To the Editor of the Sercraron.] 
Sir,—It has often been said that India to-day stands in 
greater need of secial reform than of political reform. ‘Those 
who are most anxious to place Indian politics on a stable basis 
are also the most keenly aware that “ the condition of the 
people question” is the tcuchstone of progress and that 
political institutions are a sterile gift unless the people who 
enjoy them are awake to their own social and economic needs. 
The key to that awakening is education—-in its widest sense ; 
and the key to Indian education, in its turn is the Indian 
woman. Without her awakening, progress is arrested at its 
very source. 

Now, the education of the Indian woman is no casy cnter- 
prise; for she is usually inaccessible behind the Purdak 
the curtain of seclusion which shuts her off from ordinary life. 
For this reason, and for others equatly valid, the true and 
effective agents of reform must be Indian women themselves 
who have added a Western scieritifie equipment to their 
own knowledge of India’s domesiie needs. Institutions 
which offer the necessary training exist in fair numbers, but 
the field they can cover is only a very small part of the whole. 
Five of them, supported by seven different missionary bodies, 
now unite in an appeal to the generosity of the Spectator and 
its great circle of readers. 

The Kinnaird College, Lahore, the only Arts College for 
Women afliliated to the Punjab University: the Women’s 
Christian College, Madras (both Arts and Science), opened 
in 1915 to serve a wide region in South India: the Women’s 
Medical College, Vellore, whose title speaks for itself: St. 
Christopher's Training College, Madras, a post-graduate 
institution for training teachers : and the Missionary Settle- 
ment for University Women, Bombay ; these combine their 
appeal under the title of the Mour-and-a-Half Colleges Fund. 
It is a fund, Christian in motive, and non-sectarian in spirit ; 
and this fundaincntal unity ef its effort gives it a first claim 
on British gencrosity «nd its first assurance of success in India, 

£50,000 are needed: a large sum to collect, but none too 
large for the destined purpose. The Secretary, Four-and-a. 
Half Celleges Fund, 12 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
will be glad to receive cheques and answer enquiries.—I am, 
Sir, Xc., A. PF. Wiyre. 


22 Church Row, Hempstead, NW. De 


SHORT LETTERS 
THe New VIILAGE. 

As a member of a Parish Council, Tam sorry to confess that 
ours, at any rate, is a failure. I have been a member for two 
years, but fail to remember any single act of importance. 

What is the reason? J think (a) the lack of authority of 
the Parish Council to do anything, or get it done by its supe- 
riors, the Rural District Council and the County Council, and 
it follows from this (4) a Jack of interest by the parishioners 
in the work of the Parish Council. At our last annual 
meeting we had three councillors and five parishioners ! 

If Sir William Beach Thomas, or anyone else, can tell me how 
to make a Parish Council more effective, I need hardly say 
I shall be most delighted to learn. Tuos. J. JAmEson, 
9 Devonshire Road, Totley Rise, Shetflield. 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. 

I read with interest your appreciative note in this week's 
Spectator on Miss EK. Sylvia Pankburst’s recently issued book, 
Delphos, or the Future of International Language. Tt may 
interest some of vour readers to learn that Miss Pankhurst, 
Mr. S. Kk. Corio and Tare founding a Seciety for the Study of 
Synthetic Linguistics, and more especially for the study of 
simplified or “ Hexionless ~ Latin.  Professer Frederick G. 
Donnan, who recently gave a Friday evening discourse at the 
Royal Institution on Auxiliarv International Laneuages, has 
consented to be President of our Jociety. Geran A. Moor: 
(Hon. Treasurer of British Section of “ Aeademiia pro Inter- 


lingua ~), 32 Ceveland & yuaie, W.C. 2. 


=m 
SANE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

I have been reading “An Ordinary Man’s Thoughts oy 
the. Drink Question” with much interest. I am sutprised 
that he seems to think so much of the “ Carlisle System.” 
and never refers to the system known as “ The People's 
Refreshment House Association.” This society runs 170 ins 
and hotels on reformed lines ; the managers in charge have no 
profit on the drink sold, but only on the catering and yop. 
intoxicating liquors. The dividends are never allowed toy 
beyond a certain percentage—7 per cent., I think, and no ; ni 
is allowed to acquire more than a certain proportion of th 
shares. So far as one can tell it seems to be in every way 
success, and worth the attention of anyone interested. jn 
temperance.-G, L. Burcuer, The Rest House, Sidmouth, 
Devon, 


ING 


Mrs. Canonra’s NIGGER. 
The political cartoon in Punch is generally considered 
a good index of the trend of publie opinion in England, 
well remember at the outbreak of the American Civil \\ : 
the cartoon of a woman with a “ cat” about to flog a neg, 
and the legend underneath, “ Mrs. Carolina maintains Jy 
right to larrup her own nigger.’ At that time th: 
was considered as being between Freedom and Slavery. 
and it was not till later when, for various reasons, svinpatl 
veered to the other side.— Francis CAULPIELD, 26 ( liv lk 


Place, S.W.1. 


Cueremn Reaisrers. 


Ilere is another extract from an old village register, ] 
ean't be sure of the name of the victim, nor the date, but | 
believe it was carly in the eighteenth century. Anywa 


long before the institution of the S.P.C.C.!: “ BURIAL, 
A female child, burnt to death through the earclessness 
the BRUTE its Mother.”-—Mrs. Ek. M. Hardy, 18 Cumberland 
Road, Kew, Surrey. 

Moriry AND GLADSTONE. 

In his interesting article headed ‘* Morley and Gladstone.” 
A. A. B. remarks with tragic truth: “ Had the Home Rule 
Bill of 1886 become law what shame and humiliation we should 
have escaped! What horrors would have been avoided!” 
Gladstone went to the country on the Hlome Rule Bill of 
1886 and he returned with his party in a minority of 104, 
Had the Members been returned in accordance with the votes 
ast Gladstone would, instead of being in ¢ 
104, have come back with a majority of S—not enough 
to pass the Home Rule Bill perhaps, but enough to change tly 
course of history so that we might have been spared th 
humiliations and infamies that marked the years from 116 
to 1923. Ernesr Parke, Kineton, Warwick. 


% minority 


3ROADCASTING Foornann Marcus. 

I notice in your issue of January 22nd, 1927, under “ Ne 
of the Weck,” in referring to the Rugby mateh, England 
Wales at Twickenham, you state * For the first time a footha 
match was broadcast.” As a matter of fact, in August, 1925, 
at Newlands, Cape Peninsula, the inter-varsity match was 
breadcast, and on September 18th, 1926, a mateh between 
the senior clubs, Villagers and Ilamiltons at Newlands 
at which there were over 12,000 spectators (you were not 
one of the spectators) the match was broadcast. It was w 
received throughout the Cape Province and well announced, 
though the announcer, being a keen follower of Rughy, 
at times became excited.—* A Subscriber,” Cape Town. 


Wuirerinc Posts AND GiBBETS. 

Asa very old reader of your journal, may I ask if any of 
your readers can give me the locality of any remains ol 
pillories, blocks, whipping posts, scolds bridles, gibbets 
gallows, bull ring, cock pit or bear den ? I take an interest in 
these relies and as an antiquary I should be grateful for any 
information..- James Atsvon, 170 Dalton Road, Barrow: 


A FREE SPECTATOR 
Mr. C. J.T. Mackie writes that he will be pleased to 
forward his Specictor to anyone who is unable to obtain it 
in the ordinary way. Will anyone desiring or caring 
avail himself of the offer please communicate with him 
at The Rowans, 64 Dunbar Avenue, Norbury, S.W. 164 
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BUNDANT power, produced 
smoothly and quietly, is a pro- 
nounced feature of every Sunbeam 
car. There is no discordant noise to 
mar the pleasure of travelling; only 
the steady rhythm of the engine as 
the car speeds on its way. 
A ~A 
The one real test which enables you 


to judge this outstanding performance 
and quality is to drive a Sunbeam 





104. 

ge f yourself under actual road conditions. 

om 7 Select any Sunbeam model and we 

. “sy =e will arrange a trial run for you—in 

1916 3, | ---_ your own district and without obliga- 
Een fa tion. Then, from personal knowledge, 
7 nae you can safely make your choice. 

N “g \r 1 

nd *, [ re oe) m—~ 

= iw Six models: 16 h.p. six-cylinder to 

den ~ 35 h.p. eight-cylinder. Chassis prices 


ake from £425. Five-seater cars from £550. 
Dunlop Tyres standard. 


: GUN BEA ly 


“The Supreme Car.” 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 





+ 
: MOORFIELD WORKS - WOLVERHAMPTON. 
ami 
ng London Showrooms and Export Departm ent, 12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 
* Manchester Showrooms - - - - - - - 106, Deansgate. 


h him a 


16% 
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Brief Specification 


Enginc: 21 h.p., 6 cylinders, 
78.7 bore X 114 sivoke (treasury 
rating 23 h.p.), overhead valves 
and camshaft, pump weler circu- 
lation, forced lubrication, mag- 
neto ignition (dual ignition fitted 
if desired at small extra charge), 
4-jet automatic carbureltor, 4 
forward speeds, single disc clutch, 
Lanchester high efficiency worm 
final drive, Lanchester patent 
four-wheel brakes, rire or disc 
wheels to choice, 31 in. >< Sj in. 
extra heavy Dunlop cerd tyres, 
Lucas Dynamo lighting and elec- 
tric starter, wheelbase 11 ft. lin., 
wheel track, 4 ft. 6 in. 


Illustrated Catalogues cenlaining 
full specification and photographs 
showing range of bodywork 


designs seni on demand. 








<<. 


Armourer Mills, 


Birmingham. 





Le 


THE LANCHESTER Moror Co. LT. 


2s se i. See 














The 21 H.P. 6-Cylinder | 
' 

LANCHESTER, 

the choice of discerning motovists who regard quality | 


and efficiency before price, and who appreciate the | 
advantages of travelling in a motor carriage of distinction | 
capable of exceptional performance. The moment you 

take over the wheel you realise that it is a Car distinctly | 
different from all others; its smooth power and silent | 
running are new delights to even the most experienced 5 
motorist : its matchless riding comfort, simplicity of control, | 
and safety at all speeds a revelation. In no other car is 
such luxury of motion equalled, and until you have | 
driven or ridden in a “Lanchester” you have missed = | 
the best that motoring has to offer. 


A trial run commits vou to nothing bul a 
new motoring experience; will vou make 
an appointment? A demonstration Car is 


always available. 





88 Deansgate, 


Manchester. 


95 New Bond Street, 


] ondon, W. 1. 
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The Car of the Future 


Larrack this theme with some trepidation, as there are so 
ny others far better qualified than myself to peer into the 
However, IT shall not deal with 


fiptrire of the motor-car. 


hose ears of the future that, as soon as fair opportunity 
fers, may leave the ground altogether and take to themselves 
, ihird dimension of free movement, nor with those that, 
engineless, may derive their power from aerials which will 
pick up their energy from a chain of broadcasting stations. 
These are possibilities which [am equipped neither to defend 
porto deny. Lean see them readily cnough in my mind's eve, 
but I cannot visualize their details. The car of the more 


] 


ediate future has, however, sharper outlines, and is 


sceptible to some kind of description, even if it be rather a 
But before attempting Lo cope with the subject it is necessary 
to point out that progress in car design is inevitably somewhat 
Ww In the first place, all improvement, of late vears at 
llevents. has been confined to details, and it is to be supposed 
that this state of affairs will continue for a considerable 
There is no reason to expect, at any early date, a 
lical Change in principle such as might be brought about 
hy the introduction of an internal combustion turbine in a 
wlieal form. The overwhelming probability is that 
lopment will tend to slow down rether than to speed up, 
motor industry to-day is a very big affair and possesses 
e inertia which must inevitably tend to resist sudden 


[wenty vears ago, when cars were made in batches of half 
or even less, production was so elastic that a new 
easily introduced without upsetting it to any 
To-day, when cars of a specific type are made 

} e thousand, this is not so: even a trifling modification 
involve discontinuity of 


in their design may output 


e expenditure of enormous sums of money in 


Qn the other hand there are certain tendencies, alre idy 
( marked. which give abundant evidence of continuing. 
multi-evlinder idea in engine design. I would 


ite ft et anv limit to the numb r of eylinders which the 


f the future ~*~ will possess, even though its engine will 
1 bly be ef quite small capacity. Day by day it is being 


mvincingly shown that, from every point of view, it 

i tter to have your power delivered in the form of a large 
to speak, * little pats” rather than in the 

f much fewer and much bigger * thumps.” 


lers there are the less the weight ofthe parts that have to 


The more 


nd down and that are consequently subject to the 


ereatest mechanieal stresses. The more numerous the evlinders 


other the drivine effort, the less the vibration, the 

r ti eleration, and the greater the scope of slow- 
ng speed and hill-climbing on top-gear. All this 
the car nicer to handle and promotes its read per- 
\not tendency only just beginning to show itself 
tion in the weight and size of cars. Hitherto, in 


ea. ears have been steadily becoming heavicr and 
pt rful. but now a change has set in, and it is well 
! 


many of the leading designers are devoting 


ler the foree of British example and com 


tion, to the production of much liehter cars, vet answering 
€ sa standard of Jusxury. Tratlic conditions and 


ssure are alike in favour ol the matler car, 


gt hall have the big vehicle with us for some vears 





to come, unless, of course, the Chaneellor of the Exche puer 
decides to tax it out of existence. 

A reform that we may reasonably expect to see brought 
about in the comparatively nea: 


in the vear-box, It cannot be 


future is a distinct change 
many years before gear- 


changing ceases to be th for so 


bugbear that it is to-day 
many thousands of owner-drivers, especially of the smaller 


and cheaper sorts of car. That does not mean that the gear- 





box will be eliminated altogether—as there are plenty of 
cars to-day which can be driven for thousands of miles on 
end without any absolute ne essity for ever moving the 
specd lever from its top-gear position —but merely that all 


its shortcomings will be removed. You will probably only 


have to touch a button or lever on the steering wheel to 
vet any gear change vou like carried out instantly, silently 
and automatically. Again, it is not improbable that the 
(practically) infinitely variable gear, of which the existing 
Constantinesco torque-converter is a leading example, may 
take the place of both clutch and gear-box on that type of 
ear in which full advantage can be taken of this method of 
power transmission, 

Meanwhile, it is to be remembered that, even as engines are 
now being made to develop a ste idily increasing power in 
proportion to their dimensions, they are also being made to 
require fewer gear changes, even when they are of com- 
paratively small rating. The 


run at higher speeds. 


imple fact is that they normally 
It is quite possible I will not say 
probabl that 16,000 revolutions per minute will in the 
course of a few vears be regarded as quite ordinary tor the 
engine of a light sporting car. 

As to whether the car of the future will have its engine und: 
a bonnet in front, or hidden away in a receptacle at tl 


} 


tail-end.is a matter on which Leannot forma de@ided judgment. 


There is much to be said for the engine behind ” idea, but 
there are also the forces of labit and prejudice to consid 
and it would be a bold desivns who proposed so drastic a 
change of construction unless 


benetits. 


could point t 


1 +] } 


For my own part [ believe that just as the motor-car lias 


revolutionized traflic conditions during the past few years 


lace in the near future, and 


4 


so the retlex action will take | 





we shall have traflic conditions influencing, if not dictating 
fact that several 


‘ HjOV chi ip and eflicient 


the design of motor-curs,. In spite of the 
million people in Great Britait Ms 
transport which, one might have supposed, would have enabled 


them to live in the country, t! undeniable fact is that 


centres o population “irk hee nmnine thore dense ly cConecst¢ l 


thing of which no motor manufacturer 


than ever. This is 
ean afford to lose sight, for certainly four-fifths of all the cars 
turned out at the present time serve partially utilitarian 
purposes, Thev are not the means of getting away from 
tl Pratlic 


deteating th 


towns half so much as they at f getting into them. 


convestion is already showing symptoms of 
primary object of mechanical transport, and we are thus 


faced with the need of remodelling our cities and constructing 


new arteries alone whic! lation can take place without 
undue hindrance I} extent to which we react to thes 
pressures will largely det ¢ the form that the “car of 
the futur is to asst 
Personally I thint { { | I nile i Cu Is 
pr totvpe of thr velhicl ihat will come into general use 
twenty vears hence. But Tim be biassed on the subject 
HO. DS FAN 
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Actoss 


Sprinc is an ideal season for motoring in Wales. This 
may seem a bold assumption to those who have never visited 
it at this time of vear, but from my experience of the Princi- 
pality during April in each of the past four years, I can 
assure the dubious that there can be no better month 
concerned—for motoring in this part of 


as 
far as climate is 
the country. 

In July or August, Nature is more generous in her gifts of 
flower and foliage, and snow no longer caps the mountains. 
But which is preferable—beautiful country on a wet day or 
rather barer country on a day when the air is crisp from the 
white mountain tops and cars do not throng the roadway 
in their hundreds ? 


Wales 


summer months. At the former the Lake Hotel anq the 
fine golf links are well known, while at Llanwrtyd the Abernan} 
Lake Hotel is a thoroughly up-to-date establishment, owning 
many acres of delightful grounds. 

Returning along the same road to Builth, we made the 
few extra miles to Llandrindod, where we put up for the 
night. 

So far our hopes of motoring adventure had been denied Us, 
the roadway practically the whole of its length from oy, 
starting point having proved as smooth and as comfortable 
as we could well have found in any part of the country. What 
finer centre could you wish for when touring mid-Wales than this 
delightful Spa, right in the 





I prefer the latter. Last 
year it was not easy to 
choose a route which had 
not previously been cov- 
ered, so after much delib- 
eration we decided against 
the long, uneventful run 
from Worcester to Aberyst- 


meuyne 





\\ 
2 LiveRrom 
oe c NS a 
“ ca ‘ - gf} 


heart of the district and 
offering such complete holi. 
day facilities? There areat 
least a dozen Ist-class hotels 
at which to stay, there ig 
the Spa’s famous water to 
drink ; there ae golf, fishing 
and boating to be enjoyed, 


8) ASAP NA 


Deneian CCHESTER 


Rutan 





wyth and then along the y, So far we had encountered 
bad coastal road to the A A msanaeuen ee much hilly country, though 
north, or the main Holy- Pa ~~ pat nothing that needed more 
head road, which so many L “al Jonanecen of. than one change of gear 
. ~~ =" 
follow. We made instead ws tyes vrmowe The first stretch of twenty 
. . ai wos Shuey "We ss R 
for Gloucester, followed win a sudewenune miles or so to Newtown 
the River Wye almost to ‘sacs eo from Llandrindod has a 
oa — . -*% sfanfacrs ms . ° 
its source and then struck fair surface, but begins to 
into the heart of Wales, —— ‘ :DGNORT® get quite hilly with sharp 


which we did not know. 
Our experience induces 
me to recommend the 
route to my readers, es- 
pecially to those who often 
the Conti- 
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j td ed ed hel 
b — ALANIOLOES 
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ABERYST Herre >" 
Y 
oun) 
sare \ 
LLANDRINDOD 
od ’ 


NEw TOWN 


ascents and descents and 
many turns along the 
bank of the River Ithon, 
a tributary of the Wye, 
After Newtown for ten 
miles to the Shrewsbury- 
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week 





. 
wotcesTen 





go across to a 
, : Bytes ea 

nent for their motoring VY Conwe enewrys ood tad Dolgelly road the surface 
z Cano). Am wea Ms — ae = s : 

excitement. gi ealls for oceasional eare in 
We left Gloucester on a driving. The country 
P * ©BRECON P 

bright though — sunless through which we passed 
~ I >: t cLioucesrae ‘ld “tl ‘l 

morning, having spent a . was wild, with not a village 

comfortable night at the e466 20 $0 mu ‘manne » to be seen. Then came 

————————— = P 

Bell Hotel, and made a ecace 4 a stretch of seven miles 

straight run of  sixtecn ‘4 with a fine roadway be- 

miles or so to Ross-on- avvansen o-—t NEAT Saaerene tween Llanfair and the 





Wye. This centre for the 

Wye Valley, despite the earliness of the season, bore much of 
the holiday atmosphere. Driving through the town, we met 
the river on the outskirts, and crossing the bridge completed 
another fourteen miles to Hereford. Before entering the city 
we again met the river, not having had it in view since leaving 
Ross, which was rather disappointing. 

The commercial activities of Hereford, large as they are, 
leave little outward mark upon the city, save on market day. 
The clean, wide streets and quaint, old buildings are charming. 
Once through the main street we turned to the left, and with 
Hereford behind us felt that at last we had come to hug the 
bank of the Wye. From here to Willersley, a matter of 
thirteen miles, the river appears and disappears from view 
in rapid succession. Three miles or so from the village it 
changes its course from the left to the right side of the roadway 
and comes into fuller view for many miles: its evergreen 
banks found a marvellous background in the huge black 
Talgarth mountains. 

Four miles from Hay at what seemed an important road 
junction we stopped the car, pulling it up at an hotel on the 
left of the road whose inviting appearance attracted us. 
We found it modern in many respects, though its age would be 
diflicult to guess. It goes by the name of * Three Cocks » 
und serves an admirable lunch. From Builth we had planned 
our tour direct to Llandrindod Wells, but we changed our 


minds and, taking a turning to the left, paid a visit to two 
other Spas—Llangammarch and Llanwrtyd Wells. How 
much these are now resorted to for their waters I cannot say, 
but their beautiful scenery proves a great attraction during the 


turning-point for the Welsh 
lakes at Llangadian. Ata turning to the right by the village 
a signpost points to Lake Vyriawy, one of the two principal 
Welsh lakes. Between here and the village of Lianwddynat 
the foot of the lake, the road, seven to eight miles in length, 
is narrow, rough-surfaced in parts, and bends considerably, 
especially midway up and down the largest hills. A final 
climb to the lake brought us opposite the Lake Vyrnwy Hotel, 
beloved by fishermen. The lake is five miles long and three- 
quarters of a mile broad and is responsible for the water 
supply of Liverpool. A good, even road bounds the lake on 
both sides. The deeply wooded country hereabouts serves 
as an exquisite setting for the lake and it is well worth 
the time spent to tour completely round it. 

The journey onwards to Bala through well-wooded and 
picturesque mountain seenery was one of the best runs of 
the whole tour, and one certainly typical of the wildest parts of 
Wales. From Vyrnwy a long, stiff climb to an altitude 
of 1,600 feet has to be faced between mountains, Moel-y-Geift 
on the left being over 2,000 feet in height. On the other side 
of the Pass, known as the Horse Shoe, there is a correspondingly 
steep descent. Bala Lake is reached before the town, and 
it is as well for the sake of its scenery to make a complete 
tour of the lake prior to entering Bala, which consists mainly 
of one long strect in which two good hotels are situated. 

To the main Holyhead road our journey was less advent 
turous, and Cerrig-y-Druidion was easily found. We were 
at last beginning to feel glad to be once again on a first-class 
road, and the twelve miles through Pentre Voelas and Fairy 
Glen to that natural centre of North Wales, Bettws-v-Coed 
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However, we did not stop to see the sights of 
the neighbourhood, as these were already familiar to us and 
a arrival was much overdue. The Swallow Falls and 
Miner's Bridge, both near at hand, will well repay a visit. 
Had we not already decided to sce the Isle of Anglesey, we 
might have been tempted to follow the lovely Conway river 
to Llandudno. It is a gloriously pretty run. As it was, 
Capel Curig with its splendid view of Snowdon ahead beckoned 
“and here we branched to the left to have a closer view 


speedily flew by. 


us, 
of the mountain. 

As we had left Bala rather late in the morning, we found 
ourselves at the Pen-y-Gwryd Hotel, right at the foot of 
Snowdon, for lunch—and a very good lunch it was! Then 
we ascended the Pen-y-Pass and came down the easy slope 
to Llanberis, the terminus of the Snowdon Mountain Railway- 
After a peep at busy Carnarvon, we spent the night at Bangor. 
The coustal excellent. A tour of Anglesey the 
following day occupied us fully until evening, and at the end 
of it left us wondering why the island is not more popular 
with motorists. Surely the toll charge of one shilling and 
twopence for a return car ticket is not so great a drawback ! 
The real reason doubtless lies in the fact that the topography 
of the island lacks interest. To travel the twenty-four miles 
from Bangor to Holyhead is very similar to travelling along 
anv main arterial road out of London. You can see ahead for 
miles at practically any point, and to go the full distance for 
the sake of seeing Holyhead is, to our mind, wasted, because 
the port for Ircland is far too occupied in attending to its 


road was 


sea-going visitors to find time to cater for sightseers. 
It is far better to spend the time by branching off at 
out, and take a look at one of 
With the Bay Hotel, an adjacent 


Gwalehmai, twelve miles 


Anglesey's seaside villages. 


golf course and a long stretch of sandy sea front, Rhosneigr 
is attractive. Instead of visiting Holyhead, then, we turned 
right at Valley and kept to the coast road, past pretty Cemmaes 
Bay, to Amlwch on Bull Bay, where there is a sporting 
golf course. Our experience of the coastal road was unhappy, 
for road engineers were at work widening and flattening the 
surface and straightening many corners, but to-day it is very 
likely as good a road as one would wish for. 

Lack of space prevents me from going into details of the 
return journey. North-coast watering places like Llandudno, 
Rhos-on-Sea, Colwyn Bay and Rhyl have been famous for 
many years, but Llanfairfechan and Penmaenmawr, between 
Bangor and Conway (the latter should be seen for its handsome 
bridge) are not so well known, but equally attractive with their 
sandy beaches and _ sheltering mountains. The nearest 
way home from Bangor takes in Abergele, St. Asaph, Denbigh 
and Ruthin to Llangollen, where the main Holyhead road 
is joined. The best part of this road from the standpoint of 
scenery lics between Ruthin and Llangollen. Coming out of 
the former town, you climb for some distance through the 
mountains to a culminating point at the Horse Shoe Pass— 
a rendezvous much frequented by visitors to Llangoilen— 
and then make a gradual, easy descent to the main road. 

Ruskin has written, “*'The Vale of Llangollen is a true 
valley between ranges of grandly formed hills . . . and the 
village one of the most beautiful and delightful in Wales, or 
anywhere else.” I can personally reeommend the Hand Hotel 
as one of the most hospitable in Wales—or anywhere else. 
I mislaid my map here, but found my way back to London— 
via Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, Kidderminster, Worcester, 
and Oxford—over a distance of nearly 200 miles—without 
having once to ask the way. G. N. 


The Woman Driver 


Arr motor aware of the fact that 
private car owners to-day, women are driving more than men ? 
If so, then it is high time that they should study the minor 
requirements of women as they have already studied and, 
on the whole, provided for the major needs of the owner- 


manufacturers among 


driver. 

First and foremost a woman wants a car that is reliable in 
starting. The modern engine is, for the most part, beyond 
reproach, but a starter motor which can be relied on to turn 
the engine over however cold it is, and a magneto which does 
not give out at crucial moments are real essentials to us. 

Seating comfort, silence and smooth running might be 
bracketed together as the next desiderata. In many cars the 
seats are not adjusted so that the levers are easily manipulated 
without any body movement, indeed, in one new model I tried 
recently, the gear change lever is so far forward and so short 
that it was necessary for me (who am tall and long-limbed) 
to lean right forward to reach it. 

With a closed car there is often a good deal of noise caused 
by the working of the wooden joints and the “ drumming ”’ 
of the engine, reverberating from the wooden top of the body. 
In Weymann bodies there is none of this, as every joint in the 
woodwork is metal capped, while the fabric top, though 
appearing coach built, reflects no sound. 

Wheel changing, once the dread of every woman motorist, 
has been reduced to child’s play with the detachable wheels 
of to-day, but the labour of jacking up the car still remains. 
There are two new systems now on the market in which the 
jack is part of the car and only comes into action when required. 
The Hall sprag-jack system consists of four curved sprags any 
of which can be dropped separately. The car is then simply 
driven forward or backward according to which jack is to be 
used, when because of the gradually increasing radius the car 
mounts or rather is raised by the sprag. In the case of the 
tear wheels the sprags are lowered while the car is moving 
very slowly so that the impetus may be sufficient to raise the 
car to the full height of the sprag, the rear wheels naturally 
being out of action as soon as they leave the ground. 

In the other system the jacks are fixed under the running 
boards one on each side of the ear. These are let down and 
very simply operated, raising cither side of the car as required. 
he great advantage of either of these systems over the separate 


jack is that it does not matter what the surface of the road is 
like. Every car should have an inspection lamp as part of 
its equipment for, without one, wheel changing and other 
troubles become impossible to tackle in the dark. 

For the woman who looks after her car entirely there are 
several things which help to make washing less of a bugbear. 
The Sorbo sponge fitted to the hose pipe makes it easy to 
eliminate scratches on coach work and there is no doubt that 
water, mud, &c., do not mark a car which has previously been 
treated with some form of waterproof polish. ‘There are many 
preparations on the market, but a good waterproof shoe paste 
is as good as anything. The body and wings can be got to such 
a state of glossy polish by this means that dry mud can even 
be wiped off with a duster without damaging the paintwork. 

Oiling and greasing (especially the latter) are never pleasant ; 
indeed, if they were, the majority of owner-driven cars would 
enjoy a far longer and healthier life. Why do not British 
makers give us a centralized lubricating system to every 
bearing on the chassis. In America it is being done. There 
is one called the Hill ** Utility ’” system which is operated by a 
plunger on the dash, giving a measured quantity of oil to each 
bearing every time the plunger is pulled ; a pressure of 200 Ib. 
is said to be generated by each pull. Something of this kind 
would make running one’s machine a much pleasanter business. 

Brass or nickel cieaning is another job which takes time and 
is anything but pleasant ; 
the whole look of the car. 
which is guaranteed untarnishable and I have found that it 
does retain its pristine freshness no matter what weather it has 
to face. One wishes makers could turn out radiators with this 
desirable improvement as a standard fitting. Failing this 


yet the tarnished radiator spoils 


There is a new chromium plating 


there is an excellent invisible lacquer supplied by the Raw!plug 
people. Jt is easily applied and gives a completely untarnisb- 
able surface unaffected even by petrol or paraflin. 

Appearance is bound to weigh considerably when the woman 
A little lock 


hesa 


driver is fitting out her car. 
dash, for instanee, at 
* Carry On” 
a can of oil is a distinct improvement on the old plan of having 
footboard and the oil can just 


up cupboard on the 


once cat woman's eye. The new 


container which takes the spare ean of petrol and 


a petrol can ciamped to th 
This container fits any footboard and looks quite 


Honor 


anywhei 
GOODHART, 


neat. 
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A Name that has withstood 
the fiercest competition 


since the earliest days of motoring. 
A car which has maintained its 
reputation because of a_ steadfast 
adherence to the quality that means 
SERVICE. Attention to detail, 
robust construction, and luxurious 
comfort combined with a_perform- 
ance that is simply amazing in 
cars of their low-rated horse-power. 





14/40 h.p. 


Unusually attractive coach 
work. Engine of ample 
power for every occasion. 
Particularly full equipment. 
The Saloon Model, luxuri- 
ously eyuipped, silent and 
tractable to drive. Four 
wheel brakes and Dunlop 
tyres standard. 


10 h.p. 


4 wide doors to _ four 
seaters. Four wheel brakes. 
Three bearing crank-shaft. 
Engine develops 22 B.H.P. 
at 3,000 R.P.M., 55 M.P.H. 
on top gear. Wonderful 
acceleration on _ hills. 
Dunlop tyres standard. 


Two or Four Seater 
£210. 
Four Door Saloon Coachbuilt Saloon 


£275. £425. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Cpen Tourers from 


£295. 


SWIFT OF COVENTRY LTD., 
COVENTRY. 


London Showrooms: 
134,5 LONG ACRE, W.C. 2. 
One Mia. from Leicester Sq. Tube Station. 
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12-14 H.P. - £495 re —_ 














THE GODDESS OF AUTOMOBILES | 
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SHE Minerva is a car of international 
reputation—a masterpiece of engineer- 
ing skill and a perfect example of stylish 
coachwork. Moreover, it affords its 
owner all the speed he covets with certain 
safety consequent upon its four-wheel 
vacuum-operaied brakes. 


Enclosed Dr ive 
Limousine. 















Fabrice Saloon. 









£1,100 









*Phone: 
Museum 
0 40 and 004i 
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“The Supreme Car’’ 


Money cannot buy better value 
than the Sunbeam offers. CAR 
MART can supply any model on | 
Deferred Payments spread over 
a period UP TO 3 YEARS and 
will make the highest allowance 
for a used carin Part Exchange. 


BEST DELIViRIES 


CAR MART as Sunbeam 
Specialists are in a position to 
give immediate or very early de- 
livery of all modcis. 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 
46-50, PARK LANE, W.1 


Grosvenor 3311 (5 lines) 


297-9, EUSTON RD., N.W.1 


Muscum 2000 (5 lines 
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By Car to the Crocuses 


A REALLY promising motoring season seems to be before us. 
uring the winter months the Ministry of Transport has done 
a great narrow stretches have 
peen widened, bad surfaces levelled and places where dangerous 
corners existed last season will no longer be recognized. Many 
sections of the Great North Road and the London-Oxford 
yoad have been entirely reconstructed, more effective sign- 
posting has been arranged, particularly at cross-roads and 
corners, an¢ 
rfaces, self-illuminating in the light of headlamps. 


deal to improve our roads ; 


1 the lettering on the signs is made of reflecting 
sul 

4 perceptible difference in the cost of motoring should be 
noticed this season. ‘The cost of new cars generally shows a 
fair margin of decrease owing to the keen competition between 
manufacturers. More 
offered by agents for second-hand cars on * part exchange 


liberal allowances, too, are being 


Pe 


commitments for new cars 


Further, the cost of 


terms, owing to the definite 
imposed on them by manufacturers. 
keeping a car on the road is now less than it has been in the 
past : first, because the price of petrol is now down nearly 
to pre-War level (the war of the petrol companies is good for 
the motorist); and secondly, because some wise manufac- 
turers have drawn up lists of reasonable garage charges for 
spares. replacements and work: done to their respective makes, 
in an effort to stop the practice of over-charging. Such service 
to motorists is to be encouraged. 

* * x * 

most of the new cars are only just now 


due to a 


Spring deliveries of 


appearing on the road. Their lateness has been 


dearth of manufacturers’ materials owing to the coal stoppage. 
The prospective buyer who has been anxious to study the road 
new makes which attracted his eye at the 


before making his final choice, has thus been 


performance ol thn 


autumn Show, 
placed at a disadvantage. 4 
man, and provided one buys 


lowever, the seasons wait for no 


from a well-known maker one 


\ new Austin 20 in which T drove out of London a few days 
ago had tine 


taken partially doy 


fitted, in which the tread is 
This is claimed to be a very 


new Dunlop tyres 


vn the walls. 


efiective non-skid device, and certainly the car held the 
slippery Great West Road excellently during the frequent 
ruin we encountered. 


* 4: * 

lam told that 
hours at thirty 
cirin which I travelled showed every sign of the greatest care 
und finish, both as regards engine and body work. Jt was the 
four-cylinder model, and I predict that there will be a greater 
demand this year for this famous and tested engine than for 


the new six-cylinder, which is a good car also but costs another 


\ustin engines are run for fifty consecutive 


miles an hour on their bench test. ‘The new 


£120, without any special advantage in actual performance, 


except increased flexibility and acceleration. 
re * * * 

[ hope everyone with a new car will be as careful as my 
friend was with his Austin. No car, made under modern con- 
ditions, should be run at a greater speed than twenty-five 
niles an hour for the first five hundred miles, and the makers’ 
directions as to draining the oil case carefully followed. 
Diseretion in this, as in many other things, is the better part 
{ motoring, and it is sad to see a fine bit of mechanism being 
tuned through stupidity and lack of self-control. 


+ a A * 
[ wonder if the motor manufacturers of this country and 
all the great industries which depend on them 
realize that the very success of the motor car may endanger 
their position ? Livery the little 
become more glutted with various forms of transport, which 
Motoring 


pre SpPerous 


year roads of our island 
' concentrated to a large extent in our big cities. 


for the Londoner is be coming more and more difficult. It 


} 
I 


W takes anything up to half an hour to get clear of dense 
trallic, starting from the centre of London, even under fairly 
favourable conditions. On Saturdays. and even on Friday 
aternoons, which is the only time when many Londoners 
use their cars, the congestion is appalling. 


Consider the Great West Road, for instance. When one 
reaches Gunnersbury one comes on to that magnificent new 
But what an 

If the real 


necessary. 


highway, and one’s troubles are at an end. 

awful journey it has been up till that point! 
problem is to be met, drastic measures are 
Arterial roads should be right through to central 
London, The cost, no doubt, would be terrific. But 


improvements would not be so costly as the present delays. 


driven 
such 
Besides, cannot the scheme be combined with slum clearing 
and rehousing ? There is much wretchedly poor property 
round of the exits to London. Its would 
be a sanitary and social act as well as an immense benefit 


most demolition 


to transport. 


The motoring industry and its great dependencies can hardly 
expect to continue their present prosperity unless they can 
induce local authorities and the Government to take drastic 
and well-planned action. This country is already congested. 
It has none of the gigantic spaces of America, yet Americans 





have long a considered, and are now beginning to cope 
with, their congestion problems. They have 20,000,000 





a tenth of that number, 
a Saturday or Sunday 


cars on their roads: we have not 


yet look at the Brighton highway on 


The Scottish Six Days’ Trial is one of the most attractive 
the route lying through many 
The date of this 


The general 


events of the motoring year, 
of the most beautiful parts of Scotland. 
year's trial will be the week beginning July 25th. 
rules will be much the seme as last year, with the addition 
of a combined stop, restart and brake test on Blackford Hill 
This is a very severe hill, with a gradient of 
this test will the loss of a 


and gold, 


in Edinburgh. 
failure at mean 
Silve! 
medals will be awarded to successful competitors. 


1 in 3.9, and 


first-class award. cups silver and bronze 


Many 
special prizes will be given this vear, as well as manufacturers’ 
team prizes, a club team prize and a University or Public 


School team cup. 


The London-Land’s End Trial, which is held every Faster, 
will be run on April 15th and 16th, and while the full details 
are not yet public, I learn that there will be several important 
changes. There is to be climb up Porlock Hill, 
which will be a non-stop this Lynmouth, 
Beggar's Roost and Bluehill Mine Hills are again included, 


no timed 
section vear. 
and to gain a gold medal these three hills, as well as Porlock, 
medal 
that 
circle not greater than forty 
will be unable to 


must be climbed without a stop; to gain a silver 
three of the four hills climbed. 
competes will need a turning 
feet in diameter, otherwise it 
Bluehills Mine without a stop. 
be followed between Penzance and Land’s 


this stretch is 


must be Kivery car 
climb 
An entirely new route will 
Kind, which is a 

rough, and in 


welcome change, since 


dry weather extremely dusty. 


very 


The Ministry of Transport, I mnaking an 
effort to deal with the compulsory 
and motor-cyclists, and legislation on the subject is likely 
to be incorporated in the new Road Vehicles Bill. We hope 


very important one, 


understand, is 


insurance of motorists 


to refer to the subject again; it is a 
for many accidents occur in which it is found that motorists 
are not insured against third party risks, and are not in a 
financial position to pay compensation. 


tk 


There has discussion over the Ministry of 


Transport’s draft. Road Traflic Bill. Several clauses have been 


been much 


the subject of so much publicity in the Press that many 
motorists believe them to have become law. This, of course, is 
incorrect. There is still speed-limit of twenty miles per 


hour. Local regulations concerning lower speeds must still 
Motorists need not yet insure against personal 

risks, and heavy are still 
required to travel at no more than twelve miles per hour 
(would that they did so '). A revision of these laws is awaited 3 


but it has not vet been eccomplished, 


be observed. 


accident and third-part: vehicles 
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Motoring in South-West 
Berkshire 
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To people who live in London, Berkshire consists mainly of 
those places on the Thames to which they go in summer. It 
may possibly include Newbury race-course and Reading, but 
to real Berkshire people the county proper does not begin 
until Reading has been passed going west. 

Its peculiarly English scenery is wonderfully varied, green 
beyond belief in the water meadows between the Kennet and 
the Enborne, grey and rather dreary up on the high downlands 
of Wantage and Lsley, while round Mortimer and Aldermaston 
ft is more reminiscent of the lowlands of Scotland with its pine 
trees and heather. 

Taking the pleasant market town of Newbury, with its com- 
fortable hotels, as a starting-place, many delightful drives 
“an be made from this centre. The archaeologist can visit the 
Roman encampments and barrows of Coombe and FKaccombe, 
or, going further south and east, the Seven Barrows and 
tumuli of Highelere (though these last are just in Hampshire). 

The lover of old churches should not miss the tiny parish 
church of Avington, which lies just off the Bath Road between 
Newbury and Hungerford. Going on west, the charming old 
town of Hungerford is reached, where many old customs still 
remain, notably that of the Hocktide. Although, strictly 
speaking, in Wiltshire, it is a pity to miss seeing the wonderful 
old Elizabethan manor of ** Littlecote,” which lies about two 
miles from Hungerford. 

As the roads are not to be recommended between the 
beautiful little village of Chilton Foliat, which is near Little- 
cote, it is better to turn back to Hungerford before taking the 
road to Lambourne. From Lambourne to Wantage the road 
lies over the top of the downs, from which good views can be 
got in clear weather. From Wantage to Abingdon is about 
ten miles, whence the return journey may be made through 
Steventon, I. Isley, Chievely and so back to Newbury. 

With slightly less good roads but delightful scenery, a drive 
ean be made to Inkpen Beacon, the highest point of the South 
Berkshire downs. Here is a gibbet on which two unfortu- 
nates were hanged in 17. A little west of this point the 
three counties of Tampshire, Wiltshire and Berkshire meet. 


Leaving Newbury on the south side of the town and passing | 


through Enborne, Inkpen Beacon lies beyond West Woodhay.; 
The surface of the ascent is fairly good, and at its worst only! 
one in eight, so that no motorist need fear it. The descent to 
Inkpen village is about the same gradient. If a charming 
little old-worla village appeals to the driver he should turn 
west towards Ham and Shalbourne, eventually making the 
Bath Road again at Hungerford. 

If the motorist hails from London and is proceeding back 
there after a short stay at Newbury, he should take the road 
to Reading which passes Mortimer and Aldermaston. 

Newbury itself is worthy of attention. 'There are small side 
streets which have altered little during the last three hundred 
years, and many of the old houses, which date from the time 


es 


——, 


when Newbury achieved fame as a cloth-weaving district, sj) 
remain. From here John Winchcombe led an army of | 
own workers to fight at far-distant Flodden Field, 

Donnington Castle, near which the first Battle of Newbury 
was fought in 1644, is still standing ; older and even hetter 
preserved are the almshouses, some of them dating from the 
reign of King John. 

In mentioning the people who know Berkshire I forgot {jp 
dry fly purists. The Kennet and Enborne are their happy 
hunting-ground, and all through the May fly season the whole 
district bristles with these enthusiasts and their impedimentg, 

The non-fishing motorist would do well to defer his visit gt 
this season, for every available room is sure to be occupied ang 
the conversation is so exclusively * fishy ” that people with 
other interests find themselves very much in the minority, 

Honor Goopuarr, 


Hs 


Some Good Ideas 


Ir one had one’s dashboard fitted up with thermometer, 
mascot, revolution meter, cigar lighter, clock, lock, oi! gauge. 
primer and dipping head-light control, as the persuasive 
vendors of accessories sometimes suggest to the new car 
owner, one would have no time to look out at the view, 
But there is no doubt that some of these devices do 
add greatly to the pleasure and safety of driving. Three 
suggestions I would make for interior luxuries. One js 4 
gradient meter, for it is really interesting to know how tly 
ear is pulling. The second suggestion is to have two wind- 
shield wipers, because the passenger sitting next to the 
driver has a somewhat dreary prospect before him on a 
rainy afternoon unless he can see out to his front. The third 
is a tiny vaeuum cleaner which can be fitted at a cost of 
about 30s. I think this would be a decidedly useful * gadget” 
for the owner-driver who wishes to keep the inside of his 
saloon scrupulously tidy. The second wind-shield wiper ean 
be run from it. 
* * * * 

A hydraulie jack, the Enot, is obtainable from Messrs. 
Benton & Stone, Birmingham, at the price of 50s. and very 
good value it is. One needs a jack but rarely with modem 
tyres, but when one does want it, one wants it very badly. | 
should be sorry to recall the wretched hours I have spent 
on the road, scraping at the macadam with frozen fingers and 
levering at obdurate ratehets in the old days when tyr 
trouble was common. The Enot makes a change of wheel 
as little of a nightmare as any road repair can be. 

* * * * 


The Exhibition of second-hand cars, which Messrs. Glass 
are organizing this Easter at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
would appear to be a thoroughly sound project, but its valu 
to intending buyers and sellers will, of course, depend entirely 
on the management. If, as one expects and hopes, it proves 
itself trustworthy, then there is no doubt that the disposal o! 
a ear will be greatly simplified by the plan Messrs. Glass ha\ 
introduced. Briefiv, the idea is this: an intending sel 
takes his car to Messrs. Glass (50 Pall Mall), who test it and 
examine its mechanical condition, giving their certificated 
opinion, which is attixed to the wind-shield. The seller thea 
fixes the price (taking the experts’ advice if he is wire) ae 
hands it over for exhibition, paving a fee of from 10s. t 
14s. a dey until it is sold or withdrawn. 

Messrs. Glass take a commission of 7) per cent. en the s 
and transact all negotiations with intending buyers. T! 
advantage to both buyer and seller is obvious ;_ the on 
being relieved of all worry and haggling, the other henelitin, 
by expert and unprejudiced opinion on the value of his pur 
chase, and avoiding the irksome enquiries which have to 
made when buying a second-hand car privately. The Show 
will be open from April 11th to the 380th, excluding G00! 
Friday. 

* * * * 

I shall be glad to answer any enquiries, either as to © 
or holiday routes, addressed to me, at the Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 

Tne Mororinc Evitor. 
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from £145. 
‘ HE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGiIAM. 
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§ “I feel now, as J write, the deliciot ‘ a 
on my forehead.’ ti inopore \W Duxtoy.— | 
1 The prospect of the Summit of Snowdon seems almost | ey 
Westw ards: nglesey, the Lrish Sea, the Wicklow H a 
: northwards: the Isle of Man and the hills of Gallox | 
wards: the Cumbe rland Fells and the Lancashire , j 
hills; eastwards: the Peak of Derbyshire; souih- \ } 
Wrekin; southwards: the multiiudinous bills of Me | 
west) iris Cardigan Bay, bounded by St. Davir iB | 
brokeshire—the ire the far distant poi In near 
We see a hn wile lering chaos of peaks, ridges, valley | 
to say nothing ot obtrusive clouds and exhalation 7 
{ The Summit of Snowdon will be the best plac 
June 29th. } 
€ The -easiest and safest ascent of Snowdon ! M 
Railway from I lanberis, Trains are run ev | } 
Easter to Odctohe Return fare . Tour ! | 
* ° Bookings are av ilabl from the principal statior o | | 
The Pine City by the Sea § Victoria Hotel Royal is re leading Hotel of Hla h 
Sands, Sunshine, Sports, Music, etc. in its own crounds of 30 acres, ideal for auic 
“-— a . A 2 Fishing in private lake adjoining Hotel 
, e ) rh pur outh ils. : 
Guide free, Town Clerk (No. 38), Bournemouth, Hants S Wissieded Guseuie Gua Bis Sawa R 
Through Trains from Midlands & North by LMS. Llanberis. 
Corridor Express from London (Waterloo) by S.R. siatienenincnenaittiaatiaa 

















GRAND 
HOTEL 


Harrogate 


Finest Situation. Splendid 
Public and Private Rooms. 


R, 1 1927 


EASTER, 


Dances and Concerts in magnificent 
Ball Room and Hote! Lounge. 
Inclusive Terms for Apartment, 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner 
from 22,/6 to 35,- per day. 
Luxurious Suites, Sitting Room. one 
or more Bedrooms, Bathroom and 
Lavatory, from £2/12/6 to £6/6/0 


per day, exclusive of meals. 


Breakfast - - ¢/- 
Luncheon « a 5/— 
Dinner - - 8/6 


Or 15/- per day. 
Full programme of Easter Festivities 
on application, The Manager. 
CRAND, Harrogate. 

4631 HARROGATE. 


Telegrams: 
Telephone: 











Harrogate, with its 
100 distinct treatments, 
comprehensive 
f ailing or run down 
Winter, with its influenza, 
desirable legacies, Harrogate 
and well again. 


—come to Harrogate, 


For Spring at 
PULLMAN 
CAR TRAINS 


A BOOKLET $ gqiving full 
Hlarrogate wll be sent fre 
Fo J. C. Broome, General 
Royal Baths, llarrogate, 
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HARLECH (North Wales). 
ST. DAVID’S HOTEL. 


SUMMER AND WINTER GOLFING REsor?T. 


One of the finest Hoiels in Wales, beautifully 

on high ground overlooking Cardigan Bay. 100 

Bedrooms; Electric Lighting: excellently appointed 

throughout. R.A.C. and A.A. Closed Garage for 

50 cars. Adjoins the famous Links of the Roya. 

Sr. Davip’s Goir CLUB (now available for Sunday 
play). 


situaie 


Ladks’ Open Championship Course, 1926. 


Writs Manaeei r Illustrated Booklet. Phone: Harlech 6, 
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Come South 





BOGNOR 


the Sunniest Town in England. 


ROYAL NORFOLK HOTEL 


Quite the leading hotel in Bognor—overlooking 
the 


throughout — Central 


its own grounds, facing 


Redecorated 


sea 


Proprietors personal su.rervision. 


and South. 


Heatinge— 
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The Charm of South Devon 


y is the ambition of almost every motorist to explore once 
» his lifetime, at any rate Dartmoor Forest and the South 
Devon Coast. With the possible exception of the (entish 
j Sussex Coast. there is no tourine area in Britain more 
The chief 


reason for this is that the whole of this evlorious stretch of 
case? ? 


crowded with cars im the height of the summer. 


eoast and countryside lies within a radius from Torquay of 
no more than forty miles. Another reason i; that the journey 
+ South Devon is a very comfortable day's run from London. 
The wis motorist who can spare the time will, because of 
the popularity of this dist rict in the summer, take advantage 
of the wonderful climate it enjoys in Spring and make his stay 
there at this period. \ll ways to South Devon lead first to 
ixeter, the clearing-house for traflie 
from the West. From London the 
and best road through 


going to coming 
that is, the shortest 


Staines. 


or 
road 
Hounslow. 


passes Basing- 


Brixham. inspect its harbour of fishing smacks. continue by 


way off the coast to Kingswear and then to ‘Totnes along the 


left bank of the charmine River Dart. Fron. Totnes there is 


a direct main road to Kingsbridge, but onee again a far more 
interesting run is in store. if the coastal route be taken. You 
drive up the hilly main street of Totnes and carry on alone the 
Kingsbridge road for a mile and a half. To the left at this 
point is the way to Dartmouth a winding and narrow road, 
hilly in parts, but with a good and level surface. After 


Dartmouth comes the best portion of this run. You will have 
to make a climb of several hundred feet over a distance of two 
at the 


SCOTS 


to three miles, and-as you turn inwards to the coxst 
summit, a wide expanse of sea and land, divided as it 


by the glistening main road, will greet you. Vorceross. some 
The 


sea level must be taken with caution. owine 


deseent here to 


to the bends 


five miles away, will be clearly visible. 
und 

























































stoke. Salisbury. Shaftesbury and Yeovil. From Birminy- rather steep stretches. The fast. straight run to Toreross 
ham it passes through Worcester, Gloucester, Bristol and — will fully compensate you for this. and after reaching this 
Taunton. It is hardly itt'e — seu-coust Village, 
possible to lose the way een iii el -_— <i vou will bear to the 
from either point, so good | — J & right and make u direct 
is the main road and so hegterr Sf, Sidmouth ee journey of seven miles 
well signposted. ronan aa im steadt sf into Winesbridec. 
it may have been ar- Pie ag Che dbecgn ee Now this town, Duilt 
ranged, however, to mitke “eee Kaingh vases = Aawlish on it ‘teepish | hill, is of 
the tour really systemati- , a. i SEK F Meiny (og ergnmoveh Importance because it 
“ae Tavistock Princelawn : 
cally by touching — the ii M4 . ow Fecnte Asee serves us oa centre for 
Devon Coast at its nearest 4 etver lon Ashbur lori { many delightfel and typi- 
point and thus branch off Kobe revel a Te RQUAY eal s mith 1 Von resorts, 
at Chard for Seaton. The Sh Brent ’ acgrlon Among these are Salcombe 
only drawback to such an nport | nda Ben see and Thurlestone. the for- 
arrangement is that the Loe pm ow y brid. ga mer possessing a fine tat 
four resorts on this section Dy . ROU TH sitslivas Dartnout Meriwese bour and the latter a 
: Yealmplon J F ; rps 
of the coast, namely, Sea- Lp Newel GYford splendid golf course. The 
ton, Sidmouth, Budleigh }} — OK rbysoridge return journey to ‘Tor 
Salterton and Exmouth, -|, ee ae Yoreross suayv can be made over 
ane likely to prevent the Fav a se 4 aia , eet sinahstenoncncins it distance oof less) than 
tourist. = from moving Nor o _ twenty onotles. 
on” as quickly as at iL safc Now this tou will 
first intended, for they = nuaitirally tuke vou to that 
irall so comfortable and pleasant to stay in. most exquisite piece of rugged county, Dartmoor Forest. 
The beauty of the scene from tht top of Salcombe Till To gain familiarity with Dartmoor, the following route will 
hefore descending into Sidmouth will not easily be forgotten, help considerably. Take the road to Newton Abbot and 
Salcombe Hill is 500 feet in height, but the descent is easy here discover the way to) Bickineton. whieh lies between 
nogh. Its neighbour, Peak Jill on the opposite side of three and four miles to the right of Ashburton on the 
the town, is a far more formidable climb, and is stillone of the main KExeter-Plymouth road. Cross this road and vou will 
test hills used in the London-Ewxeter trials. Still it} is well then begin to make a slow and steady ascent of about four 
worth the climb to reach Budleigh Salterton by the coast miles to the top of Haytor, possibly the highest point on the 
road and so save the awkward journey back to the main roade imoor. The Moorland Tiotel is at the sumunit Rather than 
So quiet, quaint and unconventional is Budleigh that one can continue over the rough micorkind roads Iving north, it will 
well believe the legend that more honeymoon couples come be beiter to turn to the right by the hotel and drop gradually 
wre than to any other place on the South Coast. The run into the town of Bovey Tracey and there furn leit to the 
tom here to Exeter has no particular interest, except that it Morcetonhampstead road. Tere vou will et another ood 
wsses through Exmouth. eravel road going to Tavistock. but bef mitinuine. vou 
From Exeter there are two ways of reaching Torqiiy. should cross to Chagford aad spend som mie the for the 
Nowadays. as the road-surface between Newtou Abbot and View of the ereat rolling heather downs ts superb 
lorquay has been reconditioned, this way makes the smoothes The Moor contains so many Janes that vou can very quickly 
oumey. It also avoids the toll bridge. with the slow provress find vourself lost among them. Returning trom Chaelord to 
entailed in crossing it. over the River Teign at Teignmouth. the main road, turn to the rieht and vou fLen t Vist opet 
The London road enters Exeter by the Bude Ifotel. Tlere country with the road ahead continually pecping al vou over 
you turn to the left and continue along the main road out of | the brow of some hill or other in the distance. Quite a speed 
the city and on to the Plymouth road. Two miles out of can safely be gathered towards ‘Two Bridges. the way being 
(hidleigh the Newton Abbot road branches to the leit. In so smooth-surfaced, The PHotel at Two Bridges is) tueked 
rhoosing accommodation one word of advice is necessary. away in a hollow and confronts vou just et a moment when 
Should you have an inclination for apartments high up on one vou sve wondering if there is anything on carth bub bracken 
OF the cliffs. make certain that a garage is near, otherwis and gorse \ stay here makes a pleasant break. Should 
Walks to and from a earage below muy occupy much of your you decide to turn back how ron. this point. a direct road 
luable lime. lone the bank of the Rive Dart will ( ni to Torquay 
\S a inotorine centre Torquay is ideal. Day tours can. be by way of Ashburton. Otherwise, an enjoveble detour can 
planned to the furthest extremities of the Devon Const or of be made by ecipy on to Prineetos the grey. Dleak prison 
Dartmoor without thought .of undue motoring strain. One buildings are on the right of the rosd and so through Dow. 
l vour earliest car rambles should take you to Wingsbridge land to Yelverton, a delightful pla hoted roils voll and 
hy Way of the coast. Provided that you have the time to fishing. A sharp turn Jess than mile post Yelverton will 
‘pare. itis not worth using the costly ferry between Wingswear lead you to Ivybridge, a safe but mot altogether an easy ran, 
and Dartmouth to reach your objective. A far pleasnuter irom Ivybridge, the homeward joura vos through Avonwick, 
“Y; aller passing Paignton, is to take the left-hand road to - Totnes and Paignton, A. 
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Tour England first—in a Humber 


Order your car NOW and ensure 
delivery in time for the Easter Holidays. 


those who cross the Channel, how many are there who have previously toured their 

own country >? That is where acquisition of a car at once extends the possibility of 
enjoyment. It reveals your own country to you and makes it your playground. You 
do not need to wait for vacations, or travel in crowded trains—for a few hours at any time 
—your time—suffice to transport you to fresh scenes and new beauties at less expense and 
in greater comfort than you can obtain by any other means. A Humber 9/20 H.P. or 
20/55 H.P. Model—to mention only two of the wide range—will place you in the happy 
position of commanding your pleasure on terms satisfactory to your pride and your pocket. 


aS as year sees a greater exodus abroad during the holiday season. But among 


FRONT WHEEL BRAKES are now Standard fitting on all 


: 9/20 H.P. Cars. Models are available for immediate delivery. 
Doers ———————— ————_—_—_—_—_—— a pains 
9/20 H.P. 2/3 Seater with Dickey Seat ... £267 7 O 
9/20 H.P. 4 Seater Tourer san -- £267 7 © 
9/20 H.P. 4 Seater Saloon = «vw Cae FTF ¢ 
20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5 Seater 4 door Tourer... £725 0 O 
20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5 Seater 4 door Saloon ... £940 O O 
20/55 H.P. 5-7 Seater Landaulette ... ... £940 0 0O 


20/55 H.P. 6 cyl. 5-7 Seater Saloon 


Limousine on long wheelbase Chassis £1,050 


Dunlop Tyres Standard. 





° 
o 








Write for illustrated Cata- 

logue containing com- 

plete specification of all 
models, 











20/55 HP. 6 cyl. 5-7 Scater Landaulette. 


HUMBER, LIMITED, COVENTRY. 
LONDON: 


West End Showrooms: - 94 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Export Branch Office: — - - - $32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 
Repair Works and Service Depot: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 
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A Spring Holiday in the 
New Forest 
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Tir central position of Lyndhurst as the coaching halt for 
holiday-makers to the Forest established it in popular esteem 
nothing is now 
Its nearest rival 


long before motor-cars were invented, and 
likely to oust it from this important position. 
four miies to the south. 
but it 


A week is 


is, as it always has been, Brockenhurst, 


The Forest occupies only a very small area of ground, 
interest. 
countryside, which 


walks, and hunting, 


is packed with scenic beauty and historic 
all too short this beautiful 


motoring provides good golf, 


for besides 
admirable 
fishing and shooting in season. 

The Forest combines so many aspects of sylvan and rural 
beauty that you will naturally seek the places where the 
to be found. At Stony Cross, 
y to Ringwood, a certain point 
will provide a prospect of fully thirty miles. Ask for ** Shovel 
At Bramble Hiil- Piper's Wait is the exact 
a magnificent view of the 
from Longeross Plain vou can clearly discern 
the spire of Salis ‘athedral, and at Cut Walk Hill, 1 
Lyndhurst, commanding views are to be had of Southampton, 
The Needles and the Dorset Coast. 


finest 


views of the country are three 


niles past Cadnam, on the wa 


Maker's Cottage.” 
destination 
obtained, while 


whole Forest can be 


bury ¢ 


Probably the prettiest run by car is on the main road between 
Lyndhurst the total distance of four 
niles, three miles are one longavenue of pine trees. 
Rufus Stone is at Cadr The at Brockenhurst has 
the proud distinction of being the only one Forest men- 
licned in the Domesday Book; a 
distinction is that the Squire of Brockenhurst 
the following advertisement in the lo« 


and Brockenhurst. Over 
The famous 
iam, church 
in the 
further and more modern 
onee inserted 


“al newspaper :— 


Hey diddle diddk 

\ priest who ean fiddle 

| vanted for Brockenhurst, Hants, 
Ss ‘ rend tcellows 

Witl lon 

Just nat Johnny Morant : 


Bucklex’s 
ains many 
ociations. Beaulieu Abbey Founded 
John, its ruins ar still well Only 
five miles aw; iy is Lymington, a pleasant scaside resort, which 
is largely used by motorists. because boats leave this point for 


Beaulicu, on its tidal river. is well worth a visit. 
Hard, a renowned shipyard « 
memorable a 


by King 


f Nelson's davs. cont 
is Close by. 


preserved, 


Yarmouth on the Isle of Wight and convey cars across the 
Solent. Three unspoilt seaside villages are Milford, Barton 
and ee They branch from the main Christchurch 
toad, and as a change from forest seenery, many pleasant 


hours can “1 spent there. Quieter even than these are the 
Villages of Hythe and Fawley on Southampton Water. A 
harrow road runs to them from Beaulicu, but they do not 
strictly belong to the New Forest. 


vreve 
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Triumph Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry 
| Leeds: 





rATO R. 501 








ae ee ae 


A wonderful 
feature: 
“fifteen ” 


combination of good 
this 


the finest medium-powered car 


inakes new Triumph 


in the world. 


Highly 
four 
ful, 
springing and ample room, giving great 
all, the 
maintained mn standard 


efficient and particularly neat 


-cylinder lay-out ; smooth, yet power- 


four-wheel hydraulic brakes; perfect 


comfort; and, above rigidly 
work- 
ghout— a Triumph indeed. 
from 10 mJ 


seconds ; cailile 


manship throug 


A car that accelerate .h. to 
30 m.p.h. on top in 12 
50 m.p.h. to stop in 


htest 


of pulling up from 


31 yards without the slig suggestion 


of a skid—that’s the new Triumph. See 
it. Ride in it. You have neyer experi- 
enced motion more nearly perfect or 
springing more effectively employed. 


three models: Saloon, five 


VW idle doors 


mechanical winders, £495: 


There 


seater, 


art 


four , six windows with 


Tourer, five- 


r, four doors, real leather upholstery, 


£395; 2/3-seater 


seat 
s that are a 
Dunlop 


ling 


£395 


VW it] 


poem of symmetry, 


balloon tyres are fitted to all models, and 
if you do not wish pay the full ec 
of the good Triumph at once, we arrang 
very simple term 

May we send full details « this oreat 
British Triumph and the name of yout 
nearest demonsirat 





‘fifteen 


Lon on: 


Mane hesie: ° 


218 Gi. Port 
160 


land St 


Wt, 


53 Vicar Lane. & 162 Deansgate. 


=> 


TRIUMPH MOTOR | CYC L ES FROM £37 10s. 
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No better value obtainable. 


From 25/- complete. 


WRITE 








“ Easyfit” Luggage Racks and Bumpers. LUGGAGE RACKS: 
Over 350 stock fittings. Strong, 
capacious, double hinges, movable panel guard, strap slots, ete. 
“ Midget ” 
BUMPERS: Adjustable and fixed patterns. Double bar. Nickel HE BARNACLE 
plated with black fittings, FIXED ae ; 
rear, ADJUSTABLE from 50/- Light Weight; 70/- Heavy Weight. | 


pattern from 30/-. 


FOR LIST. | blacl 
FRANK ASHBY & SONS, LTD., 
Stirchley, Birmingham. 


Touring ‘none 


for Austin Seven, 20/-. 


YEN 


Front or : 
mt © being generally 


or cigarettes 











UNIVERSAL LIGHTER is now 
adopted by smokers. 
necting wires to get in the way when pipes, Cigars 
are being lit. 


«, 27/6 (as illustrated), 25/- and 17/6. 


E. W. PUCKERT, BENSHAM LANE, CROYDON. 


<<< 


No con- 


Three sizes, nickel or 








VOKES 


PROTEMOTOR 


GOCCP MGE FEZ 


* 





Guaranteed Efficient 


AIR FILTER 





fits a Protee- 


! tomotor 39 — jrom break- 
: lowa hivery moment can be 
‘ d to the full Dirt and 
| road ist cannot pen: trate into 
t engine becaus it is 
ved” with a Protectomotor 
Nir Pilter, Don't envy the 
j ar ho has a trouble-free holi- 
oh shen yours can be made 
equaliy enjoyable by fitting a 

Prot metor to your car. 


PRICES trom 296 to 120'-. 


C. G. VOKES & CO., 
38 Conduit St., London, W.1 

















LOOSE COVERS 
for SEATS AND UPHOLSTERY 


Clean, beautiful, washable, fadeless, 
and 20 Patterns to cheese from. 
A Quality. B Quality. C Quality, 
Two-seater or Coupé and £ sd. £ s.d. £ 2d. 


Austin 7 a6 eo 415 oO 40°00 3 00 
"Iwo -door Tourer or 

Saloon 2 os 615 0 600 40°00 
Four-door, four to five 

seater Tourer or Saloon 715 0 7 0 Oo 5 00 


Where door and side-pieces are not required deduct 15 per cent. 
Write for full Price List and Book of Patterns. 


REAR BLINDS. 

When the glare from a following car’s lights is reflected on 
your windscreen, you will wish you had fitted a blind to your 
rear window. ‘There are many occasions also when you 
would appreciate blinds to the side windows, and your whole 
car can now be equipped at remarkably small cost. When 
ordering state make and model of car. 

Imitation Silk; Grey, Fawn, Green or Blue, 13s. 6d. cach. 
Real Silk 9 » 9» 99 BES » 
Complete with Hartshorn ” Spri ng Loaded Metal Rollers, Silk 

Ta 


els and Gutde Cords. 
The Car Tcilovs, 
OYLER & Co., 35, New Cavendish St., W.1. 








VOKES 
VACUUM-OPERATED 


TYRE PUMP 








COSTS NOTHING TO RUN. 


It inflat the |! t tyre far 
more quickly than is possible 
by ordinar m Attach 
~ the pressure tubo t 
turn “a u Vaire, 





while you 
any desired pt Nothing 
could be simpler ct a‘ 
tive Installat i ‘ write 


fer deta Pi £5-17-6 


| 
! 


| C. G. VOKES & C0,, 


38 Conduit St., London, W.1 








prepaid. 


TRAVELLERS 


| who experience difficulty in obtaining 
| the Spectator when travelling may have 
their copy posted weekly to any 
address for 52 weeks at a cost of 30s., 
Apply Subscription Dept., 


“Etsy 




















13 York Street, 
England. 


London, 





PAYTAPLEY & CO., 


ibs. Pull your car develeps. 








“GRADIENT AND PERFORMANCE METER peach 
W.C, 2, fiives the gradients of the road fron EXCEPTIONAL 
level to 1 in 23, and also the actual nteré 


WRITE NOW. 
Belvidere Works, Totton, Hants.“ 
——e 
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HouwAY-MAKERS at Eastertide throng to the coastal resorts, Urban District Council, and the theatre will also be 
not so much because the sea is any more inviting than the open. 
country at this time of year, but because our watering-places bs 4 ‘ * 
Jay themselves out to make the short Easter holiday a gay British spas must on the whole be recognized to-day as 
time for visitors. On the South Coast, resorts like Brighton, popular places of attraction as well as health resorts. Harro- 
Eastbourne, Folkestone, and Bournemouth = offer almost gate and Bath, above all, offer as many facilities for amuse- 
the full programme of summer attractions. The local theatre ment, particularly at Easter, as the chief seaside towns. 


usually opens the season by staging a play that has not so far 
been seen in London, gala dance nights are arranged in the 
halls, the band starts to play on the promenade, and the 
to be competed 


wlf cub generally has some special trophy 
g ; 


for by visitors. 
: * sk sk 
At Bournemouth, the new Meyrick Park Links in the centre 


of the town are a pleasure to play over. There is also the 


Queen's Park course on the Boscombe side, and five other 
courses are in the neighbourhood. In the Winter Gardens, 


the permanent Municipal Orchestra, under the direction of 
Sir Dan Godfrey, The Southern Railway will 
be competing with car travel by running reguiar corridor and 
restaurant expresses, Which reach Bournemouth from Waterloo 
in a little over two hours, whil@the L.M.S. will be running 
through connexions to Bournemouth from the main Midland 


will play daily. 


centres, 
* ok * * 


Places like Bognor, which a few years ago made only small 
preparation for the reception of guests at Easter, making 
themselves attractive this year. Some special competitions are 
being held at the Bognor Golf Club ; there will be subscription 
Pavilion owned by the 


are 


dances at the Gardens, which are 


While rail travellers can reach these 
daily expresses from all large citics in a few hours, motorists 
in fully half a dozen western counties will find Bath easily 
accessible, and Harrogate is no distance by car from the many 
industrial Lancashire and Yorkshire. All 
leading to both these towns are now in perfect condition. 
the holiday 
will find pleasant diversion 


and other spas by special 


centres of roads 


Motorists who intend adopting tour across 


Wales suggested in another article 


from motoring by paying a visit to the Royal St. David's 
Golf Course, one of the finest championship links in the 
country, on the edge of Cardigan Bay below the town of 
Harlech. Special Easter attractions are being offered here 
and also at the big St. David's Hotel, which is just by the 
sixteenth green of the course. The opportunity may also 
present itself of a stay in Llanberis—actually on the route 


for it is now certain that the train service on the 
running at | The 
and very 
wage: 

rail-line are moderate, 
which is 


mapped out 
Snowdon Mountain Railway 
ascent to the summit is perfectly 
wonderful scenery. The 
and the sharpest ascent has a one-in-five gradient, 
Jess than gradients in the Alps. The return fare, to and frorm 
Llanberis, is eight shillings, 


will be <aster. 


safe overlooks 


curves of the 


MOTORING Eprror. 


THE 





of Hydraulic Jacks. 








4 model for any vehicle. 
PRICES FROM: 
£2.10.0 to £10.10.0 


LADIES, DO 


Telephone: Park 8408-9-10. 





ee 


HYDRAULIC mons ALL THE POWER 


in an effortless way 


1927 marks the triumph of a British firm over 


the many difficulties which have hitherto attended the manufacture 


“SKY 


is the last word in jacking efficiency. 
WITHOUT EFFORT—SMOOTHLY, 


without the necessity for holding 


NOT RUIN 
DO IT THE 


HENRY MILLER & CO., WALMER RD., LONDON, W. 


The New 


aa 


CAN BE LIFTE! 
and SURELY— 











TONS 
QUICKLY 
the jack when not under load 
crawling (perhaps on a muddy day) under the car to reclaim your jack. 


YOUR CLOTHES! 


“SKYHI” WAY. 





Telegrams: Hubodometer, Nottarch, London. 
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12/22 h.p. Lea-Francis Saloon, 
with absolutely complete equip- 
ment, £365, 


SPEED WITH 
ABSOLUTE 
SAFETY 


Two features have made Lea- 
Francis cars famous — their 
speed and braking. Experienced 
motorists know that a reserve of 
speed means safety, especially 
when combined with the highly 
efficient Lea-Francis four-wheel 
brakes, which give absolute con- 
trol of the car under all con- 
ditions. 








TLea-Francis cars also make a 
special appeal to the most fasti- 
dious. ‘Their ease of manipula- 
tion, silky power, luxurious 
comfort, elegance of design and 
completeness of equipment make 
motoring a delight, free from all 
mechanical anxiety. 


Above all, their absolute reli- 
ability gives that peace of mind 
which can come only from con- 
stant trouble-free service. 











The 14/40 h.p, models are out- 
standing in this respect, the 
flexibility of their six cylinder 
engines makes progress a mere 
matter of depression or release 
of the accelerator. 


i | eile Cli cohde 72 
busistent Iie. nani) 4 






MODELS AND PRICES. 


10 h.p. Models from £210, 12 b.p. 
from £285. 12/40 h.p. Sports 
Models from £370. 12/50 h.p. 
Brooklands Sports Model, £425. 
14/40 h.p. G6 cyl. Models from 
£395. Coupé, Saloon or Open Cars. 
Deferred Payments and Exchanges. 





MAY WE DEMONSTRATE TO YOU 


—personally—the unusual merit of Lea- Francis cars? We 
have demonstration cars of all models ready to take you for 
a trial run. Write for an appointment to- ‘day. C atalogues 
on request. 


LEA & FRANCIS LTD. and reduced, COVENTRY. 
London Showrooms: 118 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 


Tel: phone: Museum 8720 








Printed by W. Sreatcni 


Lenvona: 








VOKES 


Folberth 


CLEANS AT Al | SPEEDS 


WINDSCREEN WIPER 











Standard Equipment on Leading Cars 


Guaranteed 
Works at all speeds, 
100% clear vision. No- 
thing to get out of order, 


Being suctioned operated Service, 
it cannot run down your 
electrical supply. Cosis 


nothing to operate. 


In your own interests 







VOKES MOTOR 
ACCESSORIES. 


“ The best that money 
can buy.” 


C. G. VOKES & Co., Supplied in Black cr 


38 Conduit Si., London, W. 1. Nickel finish from 


19/6 to 63/- complete. 























“By app 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Another Ailantic Flight 


—and again on— 


WAKEFIELD 
CASTROL | 


Col. The Marchese de Pinedo, who left Italy on a 25,000 
miles flight across the Atlantic to South America, the United 
States, Canada, and home, has reached Brazil. The Marchese 
is using Wakefield CASTROL. Motor Oil throug shout, 80 
following the precedent set in the previous Atlantic. flights— 
and indeed almost all the aerial achievements in the history 
of aviation. 

The irreproachable quality which ensures the choice of 
Wakefield CASTROL for these feats of reliability and en- 
durance will enable your engine to give of its best. Follow 
the advice of over 200 Motor Manufacturers; insist on— 


WAKEFIELD 











& 
O/L 


“MO: TOR 





the product of an all British firm. 
l upside, Lond n, £.0.3 


WAKEFIELD & Co. WW lel House, Ch 
ae 





* RUA 2 


,10k, L1p., at their Offices, No. 13 ¥ 
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This Week’s Boo! 

1S CCK §S OOKS 

quis reviewer well remembers the famous Sir Pratap, are planning motor tours. It has illustrations and a 
prewa chevalicr of that ancient line of warriors, the Rathores, sketch map. 
{ * t * * 


“Sons of the Sun,” whose pedigree extends back in a direct 
line for 1,400 years. The Life of Lieut.-General HH. Sir 
Pratap Singh has been compiled by Mr. Van Wart (Oxford 
University Press, 12s. 6d.), and should be read by everyone 
who wants to understand a little known side of Indian life, for 
sir Pratap was 2 fine type of an aristocracy far older than any 
in the West, and with traditions that nothing in the age of 
chivalry can surpass. Although this book suffers slightly from 
being an “oflicial”’ life, it is full of good stories, to which we 
would add one more, Sir Pratap was watching a famous polo- 
playing Rajah, not unknown in England, whose caste is so 
high that his saddle has to be covered with linen cloth and 
his hands sheathed in linen gloves, so that neither the flesh 
of swine nor the unclean hands of the low-born should touch 
his person. Sir Pratap, also “ twice-born,” but of far older 
lineage, could afford to scoff at custom: he glanced at the 
Rajah, titupping about in his special gloves and saddle, and 
summed up his opinion with this terse comment, ‘* Looking 
d sitly.” 
* it * 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu writes very interestingly in 
Beware (George Gill. 2s.) of 
motorists. In a decade, he says, the present 
motor vehicles in sritain be doubled. 
newest working generation insists on having a big bath 
a small motor car, the one for keeping the skin clean 
the other for keeping the soul clean.’ More 
and more road space must be provided in England for the 
four or five million vehicles that we shall soon possess. The 
new road transport era of health and happiness won through 
and while no one ean foretell how it will 


problems affecting 
number of 
** The 
and 
and 
space 


various 


Great may 


street 


travel is beginning 


develop, Lord Montagu has much to say on the trend 
of events. He has some entertaining and_ prophetic 
suggestions about the Mo-Via, a moving pavement 
“whose mother is the escalator.’ The dawn of the 
age of speed is full of fantastic shapes. However, ‘ the 
ealm of the cloister will be demanded as an antidote 
to restlessness,” and ** remoteness and silence will be the 
supreme luxury of the post-speed era.’ Every motorist 
must get this book and read it. There is much excellent 


practical advice in the beginning, while its conclusion will 


leave the older reader ** dreaming dreams, the young seeing 
Visions,” 


: t S * 


low good a guide-book is, if only it contains enough infor- 
mation to help the travelicr and enough imaginative digression 


! A Pilgrim in Picardy 


to amuse him and whet his appetite ! 
Hall, 12s. 
should be added to the list of anyone who wants a change, 
cither of of light literature. Mr. 
several exciting War-stories as part of the local colour, such 
as “Charles the and “ Alice O.B.E.” They are 
indeed gems of their kind. We hope the author will give us 


(Chapman and Gd.) is very good indeed, and 


air or Townroe includes 


Pigeon ”’ 


more of them and more about Franee. 
*k * * ok 
Mr. Wade's engaging book, Rambles in Cathedral Cities 


(Methuen, 7s. 6d.), reminds us once again of how much 


there is to see in England that is really worth seeing. It 
may be doubted whether one in every hundred of eur 
English readers has seen all those twenty-six cathedral 
«ities which Mr. Wade describes so pleasantly and so 


accurately, Yet every one of those cities, whether it be as 
large as Norwich or Lincoln, or as small as Ripo nor Wells, 
would well repay a visit, and not only for the sake of its 
cathedral, Lincoln, for example, is a wonderful place, with 
its Roman gateway, its castle, its many early mediaeval 
" ; its quite unexpected harbour, and over all these 
v€ Miraculous minster towering on the hill-top. Chichester, 
coon Chester, Ely—the very names call up a flood of 
rehg ful memories to anyone who knows them at all. 
Mr. Wade's book be warmly commended to all who 


houses and 


mK may 


The Modern Health Books published by Messrs. Faber and 
Gwyer (3s. 6d.) supply a very definite demand on the part of 
the public to be better informed about the human body. 
The latest volume in this series is Nerves, by Dr. Frazer 


Harrison, which the layman may read with interest and 


profit. Child Health and Character, by Dr. Elizabeth Sloane 
Chesser, is also deeply interesting. The author's short but 
deeply thoughtful introduction should be studied by every 


parent. A spread of the knowledge of child psychology is 
one of the most hopeful signs of the times, and Dr. Chesser 
one of the leaders in the new enlightenment. 


* + * * 


How many of us know that the wife of a Viceroy of Peru who 
fell ill of a fever gave her name to that invaluable medicine, 
quinine ? 
Spanish gentleman, who although he was living six hundred 


No doubt there is a romance connected with the 


miles away from the Countess of Chinchona, sent her a parcel 
of powdered bark when he heard she was suffering from 
“ tertiana.” We know nothing of the story except this, that 
the Countess took the bark and recovered from her fever, and 
that the tree has been called by her name ever since. This and 
much other interesting information is recorded by the Dowager 
Lady Carnarvon in Malaria (Bale Sons and Danielson. 1s.). 
Lady Carnarvon has a first hand knowledge of the incidence 
and prevention of malaria, and in a very small compass she gives 
us much valuable information which will be of service to all 
engaged in this dreaded Sir Ronald 
Ross contributes a short preface. 


combating scourge. 


ok a * * 


Mr. George Ullman, who was the business manager of 
the late Rudolpho Alfonzo Raffaclo Pierre Filibert Guglielmi 
di Valentina d’Antonguolla, has written a really interesting 
book in The Real Valentino (Pearson. 3s. 6d.). “ Rudy,” as 
the author affectionately styles the romantic Italian film 
hero, was certainly a man of mettle, and this little book 
will be read by thousands of admirers. We have a feeling 
that Valentino will pass into history. 
and something of a genius. 


Ile was a great actor 


* * ! i 
The price of Jew Siiss (Martin Secker) is 10s., and not 
Ws. 6d. as stated in last week’s review. 
T > a : ‘ 
The New Competition 
Aut our readers have doubtless read Vanity Fair. We 


offer in cur New Competition a prize of £5 for the best pub- 
lisher’s notice, such as is generally printed on the wrapper of 
a book, describing Vanity Fair in not more than 150 words, 
The result of the last competition, which closed on March 11th, 
will be announced next week. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


All entries must be received on or before Friday, April 15th, 


1. 
2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page iii of this issue. 

3. The namo and address (or the pseudonym) of every com: 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4, The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted tor the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 


6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


For the result and report of the last Competition see page 516, 
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The Road to Prosperity 


The Road to Presperity. By Sir George Paish. (Benn. 6s. 
net.) 

Britain Looks Forward. Studies of the Present Conditions by 
Various Writers. Edited by Sir A. Robbins. (T. Fisher Unwin. 


tis.) 
The Letters of an Individualist to ‘‘ The Times,”’ 1921-1926. 

By Ernest J. P. Benn, (Benn. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Tr is a puzzle to most people how Great Britain has managed 
to get on as wel! as she has, financially and commercially, 
in times when we were told that her trade showed * no signs 
of recovery and that individuals (who might in other 
circumstances have cast their surplus money into trade 
enterprises) were “ crushed” by the unparalleled taxation. 
She has got on surprisingly well * considering,” as the common 
and the fact suggests that there has really not 
heen quite enough in another sense. There 
have been errors of calculation, and it is the merit of two 
of the books before us Sir George Paish’s book and that 
edited by Sir Alfred Robbins -that they put the reader on 
the track of discovering certain mistakes. 
even the Free Traders — 
These exports, 


phrase is ; 
* considering ~ 


To begin with, the cconomists 
always underestimate the invisible exports. 
in the form of freights, services, foreiga dividends and so on, 
ure elusive things upon which you cannot immediately place 
uo statistical finger and the amount of which consequently 
No economist cares to be 
and so he is apt to 
encouraging experiences of 


has to be more or less guessed. 


caught out in romantic guessing 2ueSs 
much too low. In spite of the 
the nation before the War the tendency to guess too low has 
not strong a word, for 
these who believed that Great Britain was rushing to her 
doom before the War had to eat their own arguments. Who 
that lived through the Tariff Reform controversy will forget 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's simple but drastic and terrifying 
argument that when our imports exceeded our exports we 
were to the extent of the excess “ bleeding to death” ? 
Then the War came and Great Britain had to deal out money 
rivht and left to those hungry Allies who, according to the 
argument. had already nearly bled her white by their com- 
petitive trade and superior fiscal methods. 

Another source of error is the habit of the official statisticians 
of making their main statistics deal with what have for many 


survived. “ Encouraging” is too 


vears been the staple industries of the country railways, 
shipping, coal and the rest of what are called the heavy 
jndustries. In the past these have been the test industries, 
and the progress or decline of industry was rightly judged 
in accordance with their But since the War 
all sorts of new industries have greatly expanded and thev 
have to a large extent offset the failure of the old industries. 
Toke two that strike every eye the motor industry and the 
allied industry of transportation by road. The old staple 
is to be hoped, will recover and more than 
in the meantime there are consolations which 


movements. 


nudustries. it 
recover, but 
have been insufliciently measured. 

Unnecessary despondency may traced to the 
cconomists’ inveterate practice of allowing themselves to 


also be 


be intellectually intimidated by the size of a 
Huge China and huge India suggest huge trade, anq | 
trade is not growing there or if some part of it has a 


lost. the economists shake their heads, not noticing thy 


Country, 


thriving trades in several much smaller countries Ma 
have jumped into existence. New Zealand to take onl 
one instance which has a population of less thay 
million and oa half, imports from Great Britain , 
large an amount as is imported by China with jy, 


10),C0)00%, “Keep your eye on the Beritigh Empin 
is certainly the soundest maxim for the future. The develop. 
ment of the Empire is possible by a variety of methods 
it is a theme and a prize for everybody, Free Trader apg 
Protectionist' alike. The reader is advised to turn to ¥ 
Philip Kerr's valuable study on this subject in Britain Loo 
Porward, 

The recent Colwyn Report authorized us to be reasonal) 
optimistic about the future of the country, and to believe th 
if we attended to production we should be able to car 
our load of taxation without undue difliculty. 
hearing. The nation hed no doubt a little exaggerated { 
load. Has not that exaggeration been yet another soure 
error in the diagnosis of W. 7 
Layton, in his lucid survey which is the first study in Brity 
Looks Forward, thinks that it has. 
he says, does not affect prices or impede us in our competiti 
with other countries, although it does, of course, interfere wil 
the free play of economic forces and te some extent hamper 
The fact remains that the Income Tax is not levied 
Again, half of the total 


This was go 


many economists 2? Mr. 


Heavy direct taxati 


enterprise. 
till the profits have been made. 
taxes collected by the Government 
interest upon War Debt. This sum amounts to £310,000,000 
only £35,000,000 is interest on external debt. The 
in short, is paid to a large extent to the same people who ar 
paying the taxes for the reduction of the Debt. 
may 


is paid out again 


interest 


Sir George Paish’s book inspires what be call 


conditional hopefulness ; he has no doubt whatever abo 
our future prosperity. if only the present trade restrictions a 
over the world can be modified. The nations, old and m 
alike, have hedged themselves in behind high barriers. H 
argument against this madness is an amplification of t 
recent bankers’ manifesto. The whole that we 
cannot sell the goods which we could easily produce. 
so we are now producing as much as before the War, \ 


trouble is 


must both produce more and sell more if we are to get! 
of unemployment. Unemployment at the moment is du 
the increase of population without a corresponding extensiv 
of our markets. 

We must add a word of welcome to the ninth edition 
Sir Ernest Benn’s letters to the Times. Behold an individualist 
indeed! He makes not one those who ! 
compelled to dilute the faith of the Manchester Sclw 
His letters are on a variety of subjects, and naturally whi 
he wrote them he had no idea of bringing them into relat 
with one another, yet they form a strikingly coherent whole. 


concession to 


The Great Queen 


With an Introduction by 


Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley : 
(Gerald Howe. 18s.) 


Her Nephew, The Dean of Windsor. 
Tuese letters to be enjoved should be read in the right mood. 
They were written a long time ago between 1849 and 1863 -- 
and the affeetations of the Court circle of the day seem a little 
ridiculous in modern eves. The attitude of the Houschold 
towards the Queen and the Prince Consort was deferential to 
the point of reverence. almost, judging by Lady Augusta 
Stanley, of adoration, While she was Lady-in-Waiting to the 
Duchess of Kent she watched the greater royalties from afar, 
but when upon the old Duchess’s death she beeame a maid of 
Queen Victoria the 
or not so far as the 


honour im constant attendance upon 
fervour of her devotion did not abate 
tell us. They do not, however, tell us all. The Dean of 


! that be has sappressed 


letter 


edits them, admits 


Windsor, who 


something. * The letters were most confidential, and res} 
for the writer obliged me to honour that confidence.” 
The Queen, he explains, was his godmother. “ I could nm 
bring myself to provide food for the gossipping discuss! 
It is hardly kind to hold ths 


of her faults and virtues.” 

atiractive if unwholesome dish of gossip before our eyes # 
then snatch it away. However, much of very real inter st | 
left. First of all the character of Lady Augusta herself. It 
is quite true to say that * the letters reveal the writer as 4 
personality of extraordinary attractiveness ; joyous and fu 
of humour, tender and affectionate.’ She had, moreover! 
kind of social genius which may have been fostered by het 
Jargely French upbringing. Her social traditions were thost 
of an earlier day than her own. Her father, who did not malt 
young, had danced with Marie Antoinette and had begun hi 
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tinlomatie career when the French Revolution broke out. He 

ae friend of Pitt, Talleyrand and Fouche. 

"The first great event which Lady Augusta chronicles is the 

funeral of the Duke of Wellington. The description of the 

scene in the Cathedral, the behaviour of the crowds and the 

police is wonderfully medern, and we see little Prince Arthur 
disappointment because he 


* Wellikon’s ” funeral as a very modern little boy. 


could not go to see 


eying with 


the Duke ol 


Courts change, but erowds and children remain. 
* could bear to 


“The dear Queen.” we read, searcely 

realize, as she did when she saw the coflin before Her Ifler 
sispeckable loss She wears 2 bracelet with his hair.” 

the letters which tell of the Prince Consort's death are 


dramatic. There ts | oa 
human heartbreak and Court ceremonial about the Prince's 


bed. The room seems to have heen full of people, most of 
thom. of course, in merely ceremonial grief, thinking of * his 
LEHCEEEs - . 


well-conditioned mind and tastes.” Prineess Alice was close 


ty Lady Augusta. with ereat calm 
‘that is the death rattle, The 
nor Queen, wild with grief, controlled herself to thank the 
pur . , 


She whispered to me 
and went for her mother.” 
doctors and say and do all that the occasion required before she 


mve wav to a sorrow Which nearly cost her her reason, From 
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the very first her greatest consolation seems to have been the 
little Princess Beatrice, a charming child constantly showing 
both wit and character. “ Princess Beatrice was *notty’ 
with her Mamma at luncheon and Thurston was summoned 
to take her away. When Thurston appeared she appealed 
to her with wounded dignity and feelings. ‘It was only for 
Her (the Queen) I eame downstairs,’ ” she said, upset by the 
thought of Her Majesty's ingratitude ! On another occasion 
when the Queen sent to call away a lady whose attention the 
child was absorbing she looked angrily at the bearer of the 
message and then exclaimed in bitter resignation ‘ Always.” 

Lady Augusta is never so amusing and so much at ease as 
when she is writing of the royal children. ‘The little Prussians 
did not make a very goed impression en her when she went to 
Berlin and visited their airless nurseries, the baby playing in 
a sort of padded loose box ; she found them pale, “ cooked 
children and compared them unfavourably to their 
aunts and uncles. 

The really human bits in these letter: 


looking ™ 


are so delightful and 
they relate to such a long while ago that surely we could have 
A little less discretion 
and fewer of the adulatory conyentionalities of the time 
would have made a better book. 


had some more without risk of offence. 


The Bright Eyes of Danger 


The First Flight Across the Polar Sea. By Roald Amundsen 
nd Lincoln Ellsworth. Hutehinsor 21s. net.) 

The Brotherhood of the Sea. By bk. Keble Chatterton. Long- 
mans 2s. Gd. net.) 

The Perilous Adventures and Vic'ss tudes of a Naval Off-cer. 
Edited by Harold Burrow (Blackwood. 15s. net.) 

Seamarks and Landmarks. By Surg.-Captain D.W. Andrew 
Benn. 133.) 

Daxcer is a mistress who never loses her charm. She can 


afford to laugh at the soft seductions of advancing civilization. 
rhe best men are still at her beck and call. In simpler times 
sie led her captives a dance round the world, and now that 


that path has grown safe and familiar she is luring them into 


1 T 4 : : rv 1} * » , . ‘ . 

¢ Sky. a S \ o . er k 
the sky. The stories which concern her bright eves never lose 
their spell: they entrance the young who expect to conquer 
her some dav, and the old who dare not court, but love to 


dream of her. 
Noman who has not the heart of 2 
ieross the Pelar Sea without emotion, without 


hivsical 


stone will read The First 


indeed, 
tual } ensations of elation, awe and terror. 


Early in the morning from Svalbaar in the extreme north 


of Norwav the ‘“ Norge” started on her great adventure: 
“We were a little world to ourselves, swaying lightly and 


Amundsen. “* Who could tell what was 
%”? Seareely, however, had the 


freely in space,” writes 


before us, Who dared prophesy 
sixteen inhabitants of this little world realized their isolation 
than the “ Fokker ”’ 
comforting sieht, there were still other human beings in the 
But the other human beings turned back after an 
hour and the * Norge” 


cold over 


whizzed past them. “It was quite a 
world.” 
alone, sailine throueh the intense 


back 


Was 


layers of mist into brilliant sunshine, and 


into seas of foe. Fog above them and fog below them, and 
below the fog, icee—and no people. 
but out of the world. 


and a joyful sense of the wonderful seizes 


They are in the flesh 
As the flight goes on there comes “a 


feeling of safets 


upon the airship’s company when Amundsen receives a wireless 


age. Then, and then only, there was shouting on the 





Lifeon board during the 70 hours of the flight was nightless. 
' 
Most of the men never slept at all, we are assured, and others 


only for half-hours at a time. They eat and drank — coffee out 
of thermos flasks, and sandwiches and meat cakes which they 
thawed in their trousers pockets, but there were no regular 
heals, The space was extremely cramped and their work 
The ten men in 


They 


exacting, and such as to strain the attention. 
the gondola could not 
had to squeeze past one another. ‘Those who desired exercise 
stood up and marked time. The Italian mechanics, whose duty 
it Was to see to the gas valves. climbed at intervals on to the 


‘step freely from side to side. 


1 . . - ° ° 
Outside of the airship, among them ‘the cireus artist, our 


tigger, Alesandrini,” who, “ with slight exaggeration,” could, 


We a ‘ 


te told, “ hang on by his evelashes and work with feet 


and hands.” The rest of the men were in tlhe chart room of 


the commander's cabin, and here again there was “ indescrib- 
able industry,” and no elbow room. The only person of whom 
we hear that he was free and unoccupied is Amundsen himself, 
upon whom in the last resort every man depended ; * his gaze 
is far away and dreamy.” 


When they 


the geographical Pole as 


Absolute quict seems to have prevailed. found 


themselves “as near any human 


beings can determine with instruments.” threw down 
flags. “ A light unfolded the 
Amundsen at the same moment turned round and grasped 
Wisting’s 


The company who passed the Jong hours in 


they 


breeze Norwegian colours. 


hand. No word was uttered.” 


uch amily 


belonged to four nations. The Italians and Norwevians were 
about equally divided, there was one American and one 
Swede. The latter, we read, was easily the most popular man 
of the party, but they were all very fond of the © vivacious and 
good humoured ” Italians. 

Of General Nobile, who built the ‘ Norge’ and navivated 


that in contrast to his 


nan 


her, we learn compatriots, he 


was a silent who “rarely smiles, so one accepts it 


as a benediction when he does,” 
The general feeling towards Amundsen seems to have been 
Riiser {the book. be it 


remembered, is a composite one containing contributions by 


something akin to worship. Larsen 
several hands) tells us that all the commander's subordinates 
felt ** the joy of working under him,” and repeats that Wisting, 
his companion on many voyages, said of him * If we were in 
want of food and he said one must sacrifice himself for the 
others, I would gladly go out into the snow-drift and dic.” 
When once the * Norge’ had passed the Pole the fog became 
too thick to take observations. Then a wind arose and they 
The 


mountains,” 


were driven out of their course. reader sces with their 
eyes *~ the for is 
happy moment, last, at 
Tellen, upon the coast of Alaska, they are able to land, having 
accomplished their journey ~ without any 

to anyone.’ Amundsen returns thanks to 
grave piety full of the dignity of humility. 

a certain that returns to 
adventures after reading such a book as this, vet The Brother- 


ragged sides of and once, 


“an Fsquimaux with a dog.’ At 


injury whatsoever 
God in 


° 


words of 


It is with effort one miumdane 
hood of the Sea contains some thrilling sea stories both old and 
and should delight Admiral 


Vernon Jackson, whose recollections of life as a midshipman 


new, any schoolboy. George 


more than a hundred years ago his kinsman Mr. Burrows has 
edited, are reminiscent of Marryat and have much of his 


charm. Seamarks and Landmarks can perhaps hardly be 


called a book of adventure ; 
cences of a doctor familiar with danger by land and sea, knows 


rather it is the pleasant reminis- 


ing her in her plainest dress, at her least attractive moments 


when it takes perhaps the most courage to approach hier. 
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The Future of Flying 


The Great Delusion: 
War. By “ Neon.” 
12s. 6d.) 

One of the chief merits of this book is that it will cause the 
public to think about flying. And one of the lines of 
reflection will probably be that ‘*‘ Neon ” (surely an ill-chosen 
pen-name, for the author’s mental processes are rather those 
of the old, the hesitant and the fearful—he is no beacon 
shining through the fog of ignorance), and Mr. A. H. Pollen, 
his partner in pessimism, are imbued with a desperate unbelief 
in human ingenuity and human progress. Because aircraft has 
not at once attained the maximum of safety, usefulness and 
reliability, ‘“‘ Neon” calls the nascent conquest of the air 
* The Great Delusion,” and laments in melancholy tones over 
the fatuousness of humanity in supporting it; while in the 
preface to the book his fellow-Jeremiah echoes his moans, and 
adds on his own account a slap or two at unreasoning faith in 
the omnipotence of the Government—an example of the 
familiar old dodge of setting up a ninepin only to knock it 
down again. 

Let us for a moment go back a hundred years, and in 
imagination take with us these two prophets of woe to look at 
the primitive locomotive which stands to-day in Newcastle 
railway station. With what obloquy would the doleful pair 
cover that weird, unheard-of, and obviously dangerous mon- 
strosity, which was reported to have developed a speed of 
35 m.p.h. over rigid rails, and with what complacency 
would they look forward to a safe return to their homes in a 
mail-coach. And probably ‘** Neon” (or Mr. Pollen) would, 
if somebody else had not made it already, have delivered 
himself of the historic remark about the cow. 

But to come to the set terms of ** Neon’s ” indictment :— 

“Cool and dispassionate consideration of the facts will (he 
says) show that * air power’ is illusory and ‘ air supremacy’ a 
will-o’-the-wisp. The development of aircraft for war purposes 
is a sheer waste of men and money, and moreover constitutes a 
grave danger, since expenditure and dependence upon unreliable 


A Study of Aircraft in Peace and 
With a Preface by A. H. Pollen. (Benn. 
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and futile weapons is a sure road to defeat. It will hp ‘ 

that airships never can be safe or practical as commercia] | E 
distance vessels, and that they are useless in war ; that aero ls 
never can be made to pay in peace as passenger or freight a. 
and that in war they have proved themselves to be unreliahy 
ineffective and unprofitable. . . . While prodigal of life anq tree . 
aerial warfare has only succeeded in sowing mistrust and enmin 
breeding fear, encouraging frightfulness, provoking thereby” 
return to barbarism.” eS 
This is his thesis, and he proceeds to support it with a prin 

. oy ey: “tld 
facie show of extreme plausibility by many scraps of eyiden, 
which he derives from the statements mainly of flying ete 

- . = 
themselves. The evidence concerns atmospheric and Othe 
physical obstacles, the enormous expense of supply and q», 
struction, especially of airships, safety and _ reliability. 
finally the use of aeroplanes in war. 

Let it be granted at once that as cargo-carriers on gy 
extended scale aircraft, whether ships or “planes, cannot under 
the present circumstances be made to pay. That great tray. 
pilot, Sir Alan Cobham, said of his Australian flight thy 
** commercial success is not the issue,” which observation yy; 
Pollen distorts into “no possible commercial future for thy 
aeroplane *’"—a very different matter. But in any ease, x 
things are at present, “ Neon” seems perfectly right iy 
stigmatizing Lord Thomson's statement (made last January 
that airships * will take a pay load as heavy as that of » 
ordinary train across lofty mountain ranges.” 

When all is said, however, what * Neon” does not see iy 
flying and what the world does see is the sense of achievemen 
If utility or economies only had been considered, the Pols 
would never have been reached, nor Everest attempted ; thes 


and 





exploits were undertaken for glory and not for pelf. Indeed, | 
the economic view may quite safely be left to shift for itself; | 
if the world discovers that there is no commercial profit at al 
in aircraft, then steamers, motor-lorries and the railway trais | 
will go on as at present, and yet there will always be found 
men daring enough to continue experiments in another 
clement, if only out of love of pure adventure. 

With regard to the use of aircraft in war, our author cor 
demns it as having proved useless in the Great War—a failur 
for reconnaissance by sea and land, inaccurate in bombing 
and prodigally wasteful of fine life. It is to be hoped that 
other countries will be convinced of the soundness of thes 
positions ; then we shall be able to dispense with the R.Al 
but meanwhile . . .? 

Anyone who has had the privilege of flying, either in peace 
or war, will see many fallacies in the argument of the book 
However, we shall find here a mass of statistics (not all of 
them quite fair, be it noted for instance, the cost of airship 
given includes material scrapped at the conclusion of the 
War), and their publication may lead to a discussion which 
all who believe in the future of flying will welcome. 


An Australian Adventure 


Through a Land of Promise. By Michael Terry. (Herbert 


Jenkins. 18s.) 

Tus plain, unvarnished account of a bush Odyssey undertakes 
by six adventurers with guns, cars and cameras, turns a bright 
searchlight upon a subject which for most people has bet 
hitherto wrapt in mystery. We have been brought up # 
believe that Northern Australia is one vast desert peoplel 
only by savage aboriginals and man-eating kangaroos. On 
the contrary, we are told (and it is truc) that the dest 
blossoms, not with roses, but with giant cauliflowers, succulett 
paw-paws, bananas, and, in many places, rich grazing food 
Mr. Terry also disperses the savage aboriginal myth. He 
introduces us to nomad tribes who, though wild, are essentiall 
simple and unwarlike. He has made an exhaustive study 0 
native ritual and the almost neolithic customs which sti 
survive in places unhabited by white men. 

From Port Darwin in the Northern Territory to Broome @ 
the coast of West Australia the six adventurers trekked, 
making a detailed survey of the country, marking out a rl 
for future travellers, assessing the water capacity of the 
country and its suitability for pastoral and agricultul 





























settlement. Their notes on these matters constitute 4 


valuable text-book for both prospective settlers in this are | 
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A Dip 


SIR ARTHUR HARDINGE, G.C.M.G. 
One of the most di tinguished of our retired 
ambassadors here tells the story of his experiences 
among the Chancelleries of Europe. 16s. net 


White Waters and Black 
GORDCN MacC REAGH 


1 book of travel 


An unusu and adventure in the 
t 


tuneles of South America, full of entertainmen 
? and humour. Lllustrated. 16s. net 
iS aonae . = 
Microbe Hunters 
PAUL DE KRUIF 
Biographical sketches of some of mankind’s pioneers 
in the struggle against its worst enemies. 12s. 6d. net 


Nature 


COLLIS 


Forward to 

. £ 

one of the most charming little books 
seen for many a day, full of sparkle and the 
Spectator. 


This 1s 
we have 
spirit of youth.’ 4s. 6d. net 
[The Forms of Poetry 
NTERMEYER 


forms 


LOUIS l 


For those interested in verse and modern 


poetry. Contains an explanation of poetical 


and a condensed outline 


terms 


of English Poetry. §s. net 


2. FICTION 
Elmer Gantry 
é 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 
A new novel by the author of Bedblitt and Martin 
Arrowsmith, telling the story of Gantry’s conversion 
in his wild college days, and his career in the ministry 
until he becomes a famous pastor. 7s. 6d. net 
rr ry? - 
The Time of Man 
ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 
‘A strangely beautiful book. . . . The story 
has an indescribably rich vitality and poetic force. 
- » . There is not a weak passage or false note in 
the book.’ Manchester Guardian. 7s. 6d. net 


Youth in the Saddle 
KATHLEEN COYLE 
A new novel by the author of Piccadilly, etc. A 
story of Ireland of the present day. 7s. 6d. net 


di ae 
The District Bungalow 
Cc. C. LOWIS 
A new novel by the author of Green Sandals, etc. 
Taking the reader once more to the plains of India 
and Burmah. 7s. 6d. net 
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‘T, E. LAWRENCE’S’ 
REVOLT in the DESERT 


Some extracts from early reviews: 
‘ 7 ° 
A great story, greatly written.’ 


Times Literary Supplement 


* The description of that last 
crescendo of confusion and fury 
and fighting, of desperate adventure 
and hairbreadth escape, and of the 
culminating triumph at Damascus, 
is a masterpiece. It is a marvellous 
record, clear, incisive, utterly unsenti- 
mental, burking nothing.’ Times 

great story of a truly great 
It will be avidly read, 
for page follows page 


, a he 
adventure. 

ge giving one 
of the most stirring stories of our 

times.’ Telegraph 

* This is a work of literature, cleared 
for action, monumental, momentous 
has 
y, dj “ bia 


as Doughty’s masterpiece. It 
at times the epic touch of 


: : , ; : 
Deserta. Alornin: Post 
RS 


“An extraordinary man, and an 
extraordinary book; but a_ book 
which should rank with the best of 
war books and with Arabi 

itself.’ J estminster 
‘He is a man of rdinary 
and unclassifiable genius as surely 
as was George Borrow or Sir Richard 
Burton. 
no Iinglish soldier so astonishing in 


been 


‘There has probably 
MCreC tlds, provanvdty, 


his character and circumstances as 
Colonel Lawren e since Byron was 
at Missolonghi. And, like Byron, 
he has the 


‘ ‘ 
vell as the 


Sg 
gwenius of literature as 
r » 7 > 
genius of adventure. 
Daily News 


‘It can only be said that the 
greatest individual 
the war has re 
incredible clima 
worthy of it.’ Setarday 


adventure of 
ache d the 
x of a book that 1s 


Rie Uéid w 


almost 


With illustrations after Augustus 
John, Eric Kennington, 
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: Every week “Country Life” contains 
= beautifully illustrated particulars 
“hundreds of large and small country 
properties to be let or sold. 

recognised advertising medium for 
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Country Life Books 
| MOUNT & MAN. A Key to Better 


Horsemanship. 


By Lt-Col. MeTaggart. 12s. 
trated by Lionel Edwards. A new edition of 
this work, now a classic on ee 
has just been issued, in which Col. MeTa 
fully meets the criticisms of his opponents. 
He has added three new chapter 


other new material. 


FLEMISH & BELGIAN ART. 


IWustrated Souvenir of the Great FE 
at Burlington House. 150 Tiustratio 1 


Impre sion. 5s. ne “y 


SMALL FAMILY HOUSES. 
R. Randal Phillips. 160 pag: 


and illustrating 40 house 


des sign, with costs. 10s. 6d. 
now ready. By far the most u 


any man about to build himsclf ¢ 


THE TOWN GARDENING 


HANDBOOK. 


By R. Sudell. With 15 illustrations. 
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new oflicial handbook of the L.o1 


Guild, Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Three new recipe books 
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MICROBE HUNTERS 
PAUL DE KRUIF 


The story of the war waged by the world’s great 
scientists against man’s most terrib] le enemies, 
is told in a narrative as exciting as any tale of 
adventure ever written. 
,7] 
‘He converts his heroes from the co!d, impersonal 
scientists of legend into brilliantly real and human 
men.” FI. L. Mencken 
‘De Kruif is not only a scientific man, but he has 
a dramatic conception of science . . . belongs toa 
rare class: those who have vision and can express 
it.’ y W. N. Sullivan 
‘Tells his tale in a racy, popular way, keeping his 
masses of facts and explanations very concise and 
clear. It isremarkable what an exciting story he has 
made of these centuries of experiments.’ Spectator 


12s. 6d. net 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN 
PEOPLE: From the Barbarian Invasions to 


the dg pen Day. 
By NET PENROSE TREVELYAN With 24 Tilus. 





tration 1 6 Maps. opular Ed n Revised and 
u ed. 10/6 net. 

Spe = Mi . Trevelyan 1] nu nplished a feat which 
we ha thought kardly p ble in vy of the 
fascin sting Presto nity of her bj 
WISE PARENTHOOD, 

By MARIE thc ny D.Se., Ph.D. A Iandbook 
on Birth Control wx Married Deo ( td and). 
< » ne ar 

The Ne ru > (1° “The s rest af yach to of 
cither li ing at th i ent time is Dr. Mas st eq 
MARRIED LOVE. 

By MARIE STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D \ 
Profundities of Sex Love ( Aa 7 

he Wish Review: “ Dr, Stoy is doing f \ rrojaa 
KAISER WILHELM i. 

By EMIL LUDWIG. Ira 11 I COLBURN 
MaAyNE, ‘, th Impre nv.) 21 ti £1 

Spectat ‘ Likely to be 1 din a hundred years; it is, of 
cour pages | more exciting han n y 
THE COMPLETE OPERA soos. 

By GUSTAV KOBBE. The S&S Operas 
With 110 of AL » Leading Airs and 64 Il t . New 
and Enla d i:dition 1 1 

Spee lator: * Rightly cl 
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1 those interested in schemes for Empire development. 

ant es eee 

There is NO end to the versatility of this Land of Promise. It 
he ; ; ; 

5 strange stones and ancient drawings to archacologists, 


off to fruit- 


wold to the fortune-secker, a rich abundant future 
* wers and farmers, landing-stages to adventuring airmen, 
Incidentally, the book 
Two 


growe 
and tee 
js an excellent 


ming coverts for sportsmen. 
testimonial to modern motor transport. 
ereeper-track motors, whic h seem to be a cross between Army 
tanks and lorries, rried the six adventurers for the two 
thousand miles of their journey. These commendable machines 
even penetrated into the vast South Esk Tablelands, which 
pave hitherto been considered hazardous for camels. 

One could wish that less space had been devoted to the 
rather dull witticisms of the members of the expedition. The 
yersonal element might well have remained in oblivion. 
But this is a small point. The ramparts of Australia’s once 
impregnable North are falling. That they are doing so is 
due to explorers such as Mr. Terry and books such 


purely ] 


largel\ 


as this. 


Breaking the Curse of Babel 


Nelphos: The Future of International Language. By FP. 
“Sylvia Pankhurst (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 
We are glad to he able to weleome another of the * To-day 


and To-morroy books which is equal to anything that has 


yet been produced in this brilliant series. 
The author is m 
peat turn of phra 
Miss Pankhurst states very simply and clearly, 


rt concerned with verbal cleverness or with 
e, nor yet with the elaboration of ingenious 
prophecy. 
but with emphas 
t now believe, or soon come to believe, namely, 


is and good judgment, what all thinking 


people Wits 


that an international language would be one cf the greatest 


ilization. She supports her case by well- 


assets of modern Civi 
both te history and to modern thought, 


appeal 

and she has pre : red her subject thoroughly. vet never flattens 

the reader Dut 

industrious writers 
Neither en lish 


ble 


do umente d 


with «a load of learning, as less abl not more 


30 often do. 
nor French, says Miss Pankhurst, would be 
the 


its idiom, spelling, 


accepta world a future international language ; 


not English, because of pronunciation 


and the variety of its vowel sounds (we hardly agree with the 


author as to transparent accuracy of expression in 


French is more direct and explicit); and not 


ttle 


too lit 


our tongud 


spoke 


| rand too complex in 


. ' Sr 
French, beecau ib Is 


structure. 


Miss Pankhurst says (and we agrec) that the vocabulary of 
the inter-language must be based upon the Roman alphabet. 
At the same time we must be prepared for a good deal of 
divergence of opinion on the matter: a Mohammedan, for 
instance, might i] point out that the Arabie script is a form 
of shorthand {is really much more scientific than our some- 
What cumbersome system of letters. Again, we must not 
he surprised if at least half the population of the world object 
to Miss Pankhurst’s suggestion that the vocabulary of the 
new language should consist mainly of Latin words, common 
to the Indo-European speech family yet it seems obvious 


that neither Chinese nor Sanskrit will do. 


The ew nder will be climinated save where absolute 
hecessarvy, verbs will be drastically pruned, obvious and 
needless passives eliminated. We shall not be burdened by 
any tiresome agreement between adjectives and nouns, 


articles will he generally discarded and plurals will always be 
formed by the final What a delightful and flexible 


Mstrument for the mind of man this new syntax-less speech 
Will be ! 


Here is an « unple of ** Inter-lingua ” which can be under- 
stood without 


dine de studi 


ny preparatory study: “ Tune surge multitu- 
novo, unde resulta que linguas de Europa habe 
ay ilo 


known but po 


numeroso vor commune? This language, with an un- 
sibly splendid future before it, is the invention 
of Signor ( 


Turin, 


a distinguished mathematician of 
of 
we presume Miss Pankhurst abhors ; 


aItIN¢ Peano, 


ppc 
His countrys governmental 
but it 
has ever been a land of daring ideas, and it may well be in the 
scheme of things that Italy should produce something more 
constructive even than Fascismo, by inventing a 
that shall restore , 
his fellows, 


is already sponsor 


theories which 


languace 


to man his right to be understood by all 
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Miss Pankhurst very rightly points out that the present 
international inecomprehens ion is of recent origin. Until the 
seventeenth century Latin was the language of learning 
in Europe : Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit and Chinese were studied 
by scholars in the East ; but now has come the time fora new 
and Sci ntifie speec h to ¢ nd the polyglot confusion of «¢ arth. 


Classical Types in Art 
Alcamenes and the 


Greek Art. 


bridge 





Establishment of the Classical Type in 
By Sir Charles Walston (Waldstein). (Car 
University Press. 30s.) 


In this well-illustrated work Sir Charles Walston secks to 
trace the establishment, as the ideal type of the human figure 


in art,—in his opinion destined to continue in acceptance as 


a standard, in spite of * t mporary fluctuations” such as 
“Gothicism,” “ Art Nouveau” and “Cubism,’—ot the 
naked beltless athlete of the age of Pericles as distinct 
from the kilted narrow-waisted acrobat figure of the 
Minoan bull-vaulters. This de velopment, * one of the most 


striking phenomena in the history of mankind,” became 


possible with the growth of a system of training, directed 
partly to national defence, in which the type of the ca\oxdy260s 


’ 


was to be multiplied by the harmonious development of all 
human powers. The archaic type in art. which the conser- 
vative principle of * habituation ” caused to lag behind the 


advances of technique, when once it had been abandoned, was 


superseded in a surprisingly short space of time, in the first 
half of the fifth century B.c. 
The classical type in sculpture was in being before Pheidias, 


is to lx 
from the Ka 


iecepts the sti 


and the “watershed ” in its establishment found it 
the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, in passin 


to the Western pediment. ‘The 


tern 


autho tement 


} ‘ 


of Pausanias that the sculptures of the former pedim Th 
by Paeonius, those of the latter the work of Aleamenes : he 
gives reasons in detail for rejecting the view that Pausani 


was misled by an ignorant guide. Two chapters are devoted 


to a full examination of the two pediments, the Eastern with 


its roundness of contours —* horror acuti the We with 
its athlete figures and experiments in foreshortening. ‘Tl! 
last part of the book consists of : irvev of worl tribotabl 
to Aleamenes or showing his manne unong the Sir Charl 


would include the bronze youth found st Pompcii last vear. 
Looking at the subject from a wider viewpoint there 1 he 
some who will be disposed to question whether the « bist 
ment of the * classical” norm may not have been ach t 
the cost of something of equal or greater value, just as they 
find in Herodotus or even Hesiod quatities which are lacking 
' " 


in all the perfection of Sophocles and Plato. 1 





art the moment of attaining complete self-mastery bris vith 
it the loss of a certain vital quality belo to the of 
experiment. The critic whose thoughts travel along this path 
will comfort himself with the reflection that no ph im the 
evolution of art is altogether without valuc, that judgment may 
be in other terms than those of good or bad, and that in 
suecession to Cubism and the rest ne “temporary fluct 
tions? may be counted on to preserve for art its needful 
vitality, Dernarp Ra i. 
‘ ° 
Haydniana 
Haydn. By Michel Bi Oxford 1 
Joseph Haydn und seine Sendung. fy Alt 
Second Edition. (Vien \ Ith yeria 
Tn translation of the second edition of “ AL. Brenet’s 


work by Mr. C. Leonard Lee has brought before ithe Kuelish 
public the most authoritative 


since the uncompleted work of Pohl; 


biographis if Joseph Haydn 
and this publication 
by the Oxford University Press is made the by 
the stimulating preface written by Sir Henry Hadow, himself 


his 


more valuable 


an authority on the same subject. Sir TIenry acknowledges 
own obligations to * M. Brenet’s ” research, and at the same tin 
thy 


eross-examines him very closely. Tor instance, he shows 


author's statement that the lira was equivalent to the archi- 
viola to be incorrect. Then again he demands morc tangible 
proof of the notion that Haydn left 
motets.” In another place “ M. Brenct ” makes the assertion 
that it was at St. Stephen's that Haydn “apprehended and 


absorbed the principles of the string quart Se 1 feel inclined 


‘an enormous number of 
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to eye this casy conclusion even more seriously than Sir Henry 
Hadow seems to regard it. It is, as I see it, a serious blemish 
in “M. Brenet’s” book, especially as it is weakened by 
various other statemcnts, such as this: the boys of St. Stephen's 
received “ lessons in the catechism, Latin and singing”; and 
this: ‘ Haydn’s sojourn in the Cathedral at Vienna . . . fixed 
in his mind for all time the essential principles of melodic 
development and of the construction of the instrumental 
quartet’; and then, this: Reutter, the AKapell/meister, 
* paid as little attention to him as to the rest of his pupils.” 
"The whole of this section is most unconvincing. ‘The canons 
of string-quartet writing cannot be assimilated, even by a 
vouthful genius, through a study of catechism, Latin and 
singing. especially when the supervision was, as we are expressly 
told, casual and careless. To quote a passage from Riist to 
the effect that Bach's deftness at part-writing was advanced 
during his years as a choir-boy does not give us leave to make 
the same assumption about Haydn. 

But * M. Brenet’s ” work stands high for its biography 
rather than its criticism. It presents this * good sort of fellow” 
to our minds and at times to our cyes, so that he becomes 
to us even more lovable than before. 

Mr. J. B. Trend, who has a genius for tracking out-of-the-way 
facts and events, tells me of a strange publication from Vienna 
on Haydn and his message. The book is strange, because 
the author, Dr. Schnerich, makes no mention of ** M. Brenct.” 
Nor is Dr. Schnerich referred to by * M. Brenet,” although both 
pay tribute to Sir Henry Hadow. Dr. Schnerich, however, 
does not appear to admit what Sir Henry has proved to the 


satisfaction of most musicians—that Haydn made use of 
Croatian folk-songs. The Viennese publication is chiefly 


valuable, as Mr. Trend says, in that it gives a complete list 
of all Haydn's compositions and * devotes special attention 
to Haydn's life in the country house of Prince Esterhazy.” 
The two books together, not forgetting Sir Henry Hadow’s 
* Preface,’ should give us ell we want to know in connexion 
with the life and work of Joseph Haydn. 

Basi MAINE. 


Old Splendours of the Desert 


By Mrs. Steuart 
(Hutchinson. 


Erskine. 


24s.) 


Vanished Cities of Northern Africa. 
IMustrated by Major Benton Fletcher. 
Tis is a beautiful book, beautifully illustrated. Tt wili set all 
those who have never been to Northern Africa longing after 
possible end impossible holidays and rouse delightful memories 
in those whose eyes have seen. Not that it is all a question of 
secing. Mrs. Steuart Keskine can make one see, but her pages 
are also full of human interest, and the charm of her style is 
as noticeable when she tells of the gossip of a far past age as 
when she describes the scenes through which its actors moved. 
Turning over her pages, we come to a chapter about * Sfax 
and the Lesser Syrtis.” Mrs. Erskine delights us with tales of 
the Barbary Pirates, specially of Dragut, Andres 
Doria (in command of part of Charles V's fleet) imprisoned and 
loaded In his captivity he was visited by 
Parisot, grand master of the Malta, who had 
himself once been chained to his oar in one of Dragut’s galleys. 
* Change of luck,” was the 


whom 
with chains. 
Knights of 
© Fortune of war,” said Parisot. 
laconic reply. 

Carthage detains the author longest; Carthage where 
now “ broods a cold indifferent peace ” after all the glory and 
the tumult, the bloodshed and the martyrdoms. Such a peace 
ill becomes the plaice where St. Perpetua directed the hand of 
wn inexpert gladiator against her own heart, where the great 
Father of the Church who created Christian Latin Literature 
implored the prayers of the world for * the sinner Tertullian,” 
and St. Augustine wrote his heart out with a frankness which 
made him the friend of every man who has read his confessions 
from then till now. 

* The wonder of it steals upon you ™ we read of the Sahara. 
* You must drop your ordinary and condescending manner 
of speaking of other parts of the earth.” You must let your 
reserve go and admit your hatred or your love. Mrs. Steuart 
Jirskine loves the desert and the cities of the desert. She says 
of Tozeur : © All was white--all sorts of subtle shades of white 
—and all was silent. own in which the roads are ail 


a a aaa 
= one © 


deep, soft sand, it is as quict as Venice —quieter b 
there is not even the sound of oars.” 

If in thus calling attention to a charming book We hay 
spoken too little of the pictures, the illustrator must forpive: % 
The outlook is so essentially one that we cannot subdivide ” 
admiration—and this is as it should be. = 


CCause 


Fiction 
Quixotes and Queer Fish 


The Tapestry. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Cut Flowers. By Oliver Onions. (Chapman and Hall, 7, 6d 
Flying Buttresses. By Christopher Stone. (A. M. Philpot. me 8 
Mearham. By W. L. Buxton. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) es 


Lucky Numbers. By Montague Glass. (Heinemann. 7s, 6g) 


TuEre is a good measure of quixotry in the character of 
John Fortescue even when he is a “ tight little blind by 
of a boy,” slowly awakening to the fact that his father is 
entirely contemptible. This quality as John 
suddenly bursts into manhood, refuses to enrich himself gt 
the expense of the man who has betrayed his mother, and 
becomes a bricklayver’s labourer in Nice. 

Mr. Beresford can tell a good story, but we rather doubt 
if Sir Vincent Mallory, R.A., would so easily have forgiven 
John, when— Quixote again 
portrait because the subject (the artist's daughter) dislikes 
the picture. However, that is but a small if highly-coloured 
detail in the tapestry of Jolin Fortescue’s life and the com 
pleted design is very good indeed. 

Mr. Oliver Onions has snatched us back to the chaotie 


increases 


he destroys his most successful 





days that followed the Armistice and has given us some 
fresh portraits of the post-War girl. ‘This, at a time when 
we are weary of burdening the gods of war with further 
responsibilities is a bold thing to do, but Mr. Onions has 


triumphed in spite of his audacity and his War-girls are as alive 
to-day as ever they were yesterday. One of them (a feminine 
Quixote) founded a club, and hither came Joan and Margaret, 
Vera, “ Quarter” and Babs, the little girl from the rubber 
factory who ‘called them by their first names just like 
anybody else.’ The author has written with great under 
standing of all the perplexitics and dilliculties of these 
demobilized girls ; them handful of cut 
flowers, removed from their natural surroundings to factory or 
hospital, and then Jeft, rootless and a little faded, to drift on 
He has wrilten without extrava- 


he has seen 


as a 


whatever wind may blow. 
gance and has gathered a bright though rather pathetic little 
posy. 

We have yet another Quixote_in Peter Currage, the hero 
of Mr. Christopher Stone's novel, returns, full of 
enthusiasms and ideals, from Flanders to his native village. 


who 


He refuses to live as squire in his own house and irritates a 
county by setting out on a rather eccentric crusade of his own, | 
Like all idealists he is unpractical, irritating and lovable. 
The story of his adventures and his final realization that it 


is perverted heroism to force a round peg into a square hole 
when a round one is awaiting it, is amusingly told. 

Just now. when we are all concerned with the difficulty of 
preserving England's beauty spots, Mr. Buxton’s story of 
an English squire who refuses to sell his estate to coal 
owners will be of interest to many. Sir Mearham, 
who fights his own family and his political opponeats i 
order to save the local hop-growers and tenant farmers from 
pays a heavy price for his Quixotry. Mr. Buxton 
writes very unevenly ; his book is full of exciting incidents 
and brilliant conversations, but that he is not 
entirely at home with his characters, who are out of hand. 

Mr. Montague Glass’s Lucky Numbers is a different kind of 


Louis 


ruin, 


one feels 


book. He writes of American’ business men * movie | 
magnates” and “the Lady Margery Waist Company. 


His book will be read with pain and pleasure by English 
readers 1 
turns of his seven extravagant storics, and with pain because 
of the difliculties of the language. Really there should be 
a glossary. “ Sdetzo!” for instance is not an oath, but 
* Is that so?” 

Perhaps the best story is * Such a Mother,” which has the 


with pleasure because of the ingenious twists an 
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The awkwardness of having to depend upon a 
phrase book on your visits abroad disappears 
when you have learnt to speak Foreign 
i Languages fluently by ihe new Pelman method, 
j IVrite for free particulars to-day. 








WONDERFUL NEW WAY OF 
LEARNING LANGUAGES. 


Rush to Learn by New Pelman Method. 


Could you pick up a book written in a Foreign Language— 
a language of which you do not know a syllable—without a 
single English word in it, and read it through correctly, without 
referring to a dictionary ? ; : 

Most people v ill say that such a feat would he impossible 
Yet this is just what the new method learning 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German taught by the well-known 
Pelman Institute now enables you to do. ; 
The present writer can speak with enthusiasm regarding this 
1. Calling at the Institute he was asked whether he 
His reply was that, with the exception of a 
few words like “ primavera,” he was entirely unacquainted with 
the language. He was then handed a little hook of 48 pages, 
printed entirely in Spanish, and asked to read it through. ‘There 
was not an English word in the book, yet, to his great amaze- 
ment, he was able to read it through from cover to cover with- 
He was particularly astonished at this, in view 


“ direct ” of 


new metho 
knew any Spanish. 


out a mistak« 


of the fact that had no ability as a linguist. Tle was con- 
vineed then that Velman method was the best method of 
learning a Foreign Language that had ever been devised, and he 






only wished that he had been taught in this way when he was at 
school 

Chis is typical of the experiences of the thousands of people 
\ are learnit french, Spanish, Italian, or German by this 
1 method Here are a few examples: ; 

‘IT have learnt more French during the last three months 
from your Course than | learnt during some four or five 
years’ teaching on old-fashioned lines at school.” (S. 382.) 

| have spent some 100 hours on German studying by your 

! biained ji short a time are amazing.” 
(G.P. 136.) 
( ak Sy ish with case, though it is less 
han si nce I began.” (S.M. 181.) 
have ¢ i remuncrative post in the City, solely on 
re! uN | as absolutely norant of the 
( ren on ht months ago.” 
G.F. 121) 
General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 


DS.0., writes 
“The Pelman method is the best way of learning 

_ French without teacher.”’ 
W nN mot | ‘ 1 + 
MW vou to 


learn Irench 


1 German, and 


rables in lrench, 
Italian in Italian. 
a Spaniard, Ik 


as alian, 


particular in question. 
» speak with increased fluency and with- 
from the habit of mentally 
their foreign equivalents. 

e memorised. You learn the 
and so that they stay in your 


languag< 


cal complexities are climinated. You pick up the 


ly as you go along 
to attend The whole ot 


sciously 


the instruction 


Write for Free Book To-day. 

1 1ii¢ thod of 
ks ¢ led 

French,” “ }4 peer? ~- sa 


learning Janguayes is ex- 
respectively, “ How to Learn 
alian,” “ How to Learn Spanish,” and 


plained jn 


: How tr | 


You cen J 


ary 1 


4 1 ire ot} 


hooks by 
Institute 


Street, 


SOpy ol 
> tne 


any one these 
the Pelman 
Bloomsbury 


\ { 
(| S ay 1o 

MeuAGES 1) ck OG P Iman House 
London. We 4 ’ 


Ytate wl ' “ 
! a Copy will be sent vou hy 


Mt, aA ‘ 

Write or call to-day. 
35 Rue Boissy d’Analas. 
WELBOURNE: 396 Flinders Lane. 

DELHI: 10 Alipors Read, 


HEAL @¢ SON bave the honour to 
announce that they have been appointed 


Makers of Beds and Bedding to 


H.M. The KING 


The reputation of Heal bedding has been 
built up by care and good workmanshiy 
sustained for over a century. A Heal bed, 
in its assemblage of mattress, bolster, pillows 
and blankets has become the standard of 

quality by which bedding 


> 


is judged. 


ESTABLISHFD 1810 


HEAL & SON UP 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W1 
Illustrated Bedding Catalogue sent on request. 


Most of the prices in this list have been sub- 
stantially reduced since the last issue. 






















A call for help 
from the Empire’s 
Eye Hospital. 














A sum of £33,000 is needed 


to build the long-overdue Exten- 


sion at ‘** Moorfields.’’ The 
urgent need for extra accom- 
modation at the world’s oldest 


and largest Eye Hospital affords 
an opportunity for a benefactor 
to do something for his fellows 
that will cause his name to be 
blest by men, women and chil- 
dren of his own day, and remem- 
bered gratefully by generations 
to come. 


Gifts should be sent to The Secretary, Royal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital (‘* Moorfields ”’), 
City Road - - ~ London, E.C.1. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Here is a short book of outstanding 
importance to-day 


THE NATIONAL 
INCOME 


By 
AL. BOWLEY & SIR JOSIAH STAMP 
3/0 net 

“The pamphlet decides authoritatively many 
economic and political controversies. It is a complete 
answer to the contention of the Socialists that the 
standard of living of the wage-earners is falling. It 
is demonstrated to be rising.”—Financtal News. 


And a long one that will be of permanent 


valuc 


The MECHANISM of 
the MODERN STATE 


iy 
SIR J. ALR. MARRIOTT 
2 vols. 42/- net 
This will be ready on 31st March and will take its 
place as the indispensable authority on all questions 
of administrative and executive procedure. ‘The 
author is already too well known in the worlds of 
politics and history to need “ announcing,” and to his 
own merits as a critic he gives increased value by 
publishing, in appendix form, many documents bear- 
ing on the machinery of Government which have never 
vet been made easily accessible to students. 
[Ready 31 March 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House E.C. 4 





——_ 





John Murray’s New Books 











A. M. PHILPOT 


The Reign of Rasputin: An Empire's Collapse 
Memoirs of M. V. RODZIANKO, President of the 
Russian Duma. Introduction by Sir Bernarp Dares. 
\ moving book, and one which merits close study.’-——Daily Mail. 


12s. 6d. wet. 





Nala and Damayanti 
By N. M. PENZER, M.A, F.R.G.S. 


With 10 Miniatures by P. Zenker. 

\ maenit ut fairy tale . . . beautifully told, and the pub- 

lishers have made a delightful book of it.’——Manchester Guardian, 

cept | a ? Printed in Garamond type cn Japon 
Onaricr-t nd Nisin with ld sid 


£1 11s. 6d. net. 


The New Book of Trees 
By MARCUS WOODWARD. 
Drawings by C. Ditton McGurk 


\ hook which thousand 


With Woodcuts and 
12s. 6d. net. 


of kindred spirits should value.” 


Sn Zimes. 
A Winter in Paradise 
By ALAN PARSONS, | Illustrated with Photographs 
taken by the \uthor. 7s. 6d. vet. 
Oh of the most delightful travel books I have read for a very 
time.” --Bevirtey Nicnors in the Sketch. “Onite the 
‘ ntest thine of the kind I've read."-—Muicuarn ARLEN. 
100 Best Books Ready Immediately. 
Chosen by C. LEWIS HIND 
\ he bool n tin inthology, typical selections from which are 
ven with short biographical notices of their Authors, can be bought 
ior 2s. or 1 100 hooks for £12. 
( 100 Second Best Poems” and “100 Best 
2s. 6d. uci; cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 
Flying Buttresses 
By CHRISTOPHER STONE, Author cf “The 
Valley of Indecision.” 7s. 6d. net 
ri tory of a neular crusade, based on a hattlefield vow, will 
cal to all who followed the recent newspaper discussion on the 
rweesstty of religion 








A. M. PHILPOT, LTD., 69 GT. RUSSELL S#REET, W.C.1. 





LORD BYRON IN HIS LETTERS 
Selections from his Letters and Journals 
Edited by V. H. COLLINS. ‘This book provides, in adg. 
tion to the letters, a running commentary on Byron's life 
and character, With Photogravure Portrait. 12s, net. 


LIGHT & SHADE IN BYGONE INDIA 
By Lt.-Col. L. H. THORNTON, C.M.G., D.S.0. 4 
picture of men and things in India at the end of the 
18th and the beginning of the 19th centuries. The serious 
tone is relieved by anecdotes. With Maps. 15s. net, 


A CONSTITUTIONAL KING : 
GEORGE THE FIRST 


By Sir H. M. IMBERT-TERRY, Bt. Tells how, by 
circumstances largely unforeseen and fortuitous, a member 
of the House of Guelph became monarch of this country, 
knowing little of its customs. Illustrated. 18s, net, 


THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY 
Edited by Sir JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E., LLD, 
Preface by the Rt. Rev. A. C. Heapiam, C.H., DD, 
Bishop of Gloucester. Dean Ince in The Church of 
England Newspaper says: “The essays are all good, some 
of them very good, and the writers are well acquainted 
with present conditions and recent thought, which must 
be our chief guides in predicting the future.” 7s. 6d. net, 


RELIGION AND THE 
RISE OF CAPITALISM 


By R. H. TAWNEY. With a Prefatory Note by Dr. Gore 
“It has an actual as well as a historical interest. Mr 
Tawney has drawn upon a great mass of material and 
handled it in a manner which may fairly be called 
brilliant."—Times. ‘Third Impression, 10s. 6d. net. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH CHINA? 
By RODNEY GILBERT. “One of the frankest and 
boldest books on China that ever was written 
provocative and stimulating; a book that needed to be 
written.”"—Birmingham Post. 3rd Imp. 10s. 6d, net 


THE SAFETY OF ST. PAUL’S 
By the Rev. S. A. ALEXANDER, M.A., Canon and 
Treasurer of St. Paul’s. Tells the story of the preserva- 
tion of the Cathedral since 1913. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 


ECONOMICS AND CHRISTIANITY | 
By Rt. Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, C.H., D.D. ‘The Bisnor 
or GtoucesterR here discusses certain principles of 
economics and considers the relation of Christian prit- 
ciples to industrial questions. 1s. net. 


SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION 


Cheaper Edition, unabridged, with 8 Illustrations and 
2 Maps. Two Volumes. 15s. net 


Fiction 7s. 6d. net 
HILDEGARDE 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS. “ Extremely well told; the 
whole book is full of vital interest.”"—Daily News 


THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS 
By ELLEN GLASGOW. “Her humour is always 
sparkling, and her brilliant style makes her story a delight 

to read.”—Birmingham Gazette. 


THE CITY OF THE SEVEN PALMS — 
By ANGUS BUCHANAN. A gripping story of love ant 
adventure, with all the true atmosphere of the Sahara. 


SANDS OF FORTUNE 
By SINCLAIR MURRAY. “Mr. Sinclair Murray has 
written several stories, but this is easily the best of them. 
Belfast Northern Whig 


THE ACTOR IN ROOM 931 
By CYRIL MAUDE. “The whole atmosphere of th 
book is singularly bright and wholesome.” —Daty 
Telegraph. 6s. net. 
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—— 
0. Henry touch. “ That's The Way It Goes” contains 
; . this : 


conversations like eg 
-You was a fiddler, wasn t it 7 | 
‘My cousin Jacob is the fiddler,” George explained. “I 
ysed to was the pianist. | aie 
“Well if that ain't a funny quincidence ” 
exclaimed. * The world in one tewn ain't it 


Well! that is the it goes! B. EK. 


2° the impresario inquired. 


'* Goldenweiser 
whole ? 


way 


(GOBLIN M ARKET. By II. de Vere Stacpoole. (Cassell. 
In this unusual and gently handled story an ordinary 
ven with a dead-alive history, oppressed by his tall 
and his too res} ectable wife, is drawn for once by a 
to Lendon’s Goblin Market, and there takes 
modd sweet fruit of pity that, much as passion might, saves 
pe wrecks his soul, according to the point of y iew. Phat poem 
of Christina: Rossettivs. in which the symbolic figures of her 
coistral vision convey the queer traffic and seductive bargains 
in the life of appetite and desire, interwinds this sensitive 
historv. ‘Though the succession of events is kept ona subdued 
note, it carries many true implications, chiefly that conse- 
quences impossible to vindicate in words may be natural and 
tender in reality, that pity is a dangerous and anarchical 
emotion, that neve rtheless he that loseth his life shall save it. 
The sick girl, for whom the elderly Anthony becomes a prince 
of deliverance, is a creature of great pathos, a silent thing of 
little touches, sweet looks, and childish ways. All the people 
are likeable ; and the wife, Selina, accepts a unique situation 
with rare magnanimity. The second part of the narrative ts 
steeped in the green woodlands and kind sea-airs of the Isle 
of Wight : and the piteous plot of love and death in which 
reseuer and rescued lie taken is softly simplified there. It is a 
touching episode : and Anthony's innocence of motive is 
sympathetically conveyed. But Mr. Stacpoole’s sudden little 
plea for Tariff Reform is really disastrous to the dreamy, 
hoding atmosphere he is trying to create. 

FIVE WINDS. By Marjorie Bowen. (fodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) “ Things created by the spirit are more 
living than matter.” savs Baudelaire, and it is this theory that 
Miss Bowen expounds tn her newest book. Those who believe 
that the impression of evil, done in certain places, lingers round 
those places and produces devastating effects on trespassers 
will readily believe in the reincarnation of Elinor Engayne, 
the familiar spirit of Five Winds. This story of the mysterious 
blue ring, the ill-fated) Burgoynes. Elinor Engayne and the 
evil fifth wind may not be very probable, but it is so convine- 
ingly written that it will keep even the drowsiest awake. if they 
have the courage t night. We cordially and enthu- 


r id 
Ts. Ue, 


decent citi 
eryim house 
series of chances 


to read it at 
siastically recommend it as a remarkable novel. 


THE SHORTEST WAY TIOME. By DD. ILS. Nicholson. 
(Arrowsmith. Gd.) * George ~~ his suraame not 
vealed . 
the society at The Golden Pot’ itm Ambleford. When he 
dies, and the windsor chair which he had occupied night after 
night falls vacant. the question of 2 worthy successor presents 
itself to Judson. the village carter. Fecline himself to be best 
qualified for the position, he attempts to secure it by direct 
wction, but is defeated by the landlord's removing * George's ~ 
chair from the bar parlour, as a tribute to his memory. But 
Judson is not the man to in. Tlow he finally gains his 
anibition is told by Mr. Nicholson in a sparkling little comedy. 
The rustie dialogue is excellent. the incidents ingenious. and 
the humour spontaneous and sustained. 


LEADON HILL. By 


Is re- 


vIVe 


(llodder and 


Richmal Crompton. 


Mtoughton, 7s. Gd.) Miss ¢ rompton’s plot, which is slight, 
turns upon the advent into Leadon Hill society of Helen 
West. an artist's danghter who has been educated in Italy and 
has posed as model to several painters. Parochial respecta- 
bility is ruffled: seandal is set afoot and finally. by the 
fonspiracy of Leadon Till opinien, the innocent Helen is 
Danished back to Italy, leaving behind her the local bank 
tlerk to whom she had become engaged. The story is un- 


Pventful, but as 


a quiet represe mtation of life in an Linelish 
Village of the 


garden-suburb type it is decidedly good. 
(LER T: AND BACK AGAIN. By Mary Crosbie. (Philip 
Man, 6d ) Miss ¢ rosbic "ss new novel will please readers 
Whe prefer a subtk analysis of emotion t straightforward 
Barrative. It is a study the temperamental reactions 
between a mother and a daughter. It is perhaps overcharged 


is 
r] 
© 


r 
ol 


slow 


With cleve rhess, and in vetting into its stride. but. once 

Bader wav. me ab orbingly to its tragic climax. 
Novels in Brief 

1 The Hureotts (John Lane, 7s. €d.). Miss Muriel Hine 





ves us an admirably drawn picture of English country society 
rings and after the War. Two neighbouring families, one 
istocratic the other “risen.” are involved. ‘There 
_ ome strong situations and much excellent description. 
ae scheming lady secretary who invades the Uurcott house- 


and 


had heen for many years the acknowledged leader of 


hold-is among the best of many life-like characters 
two Hureott daughters are well 

Another very natural story, with just 
Mrs. Newdigate’s Window (Benn. 7s. 


and the 
contrasted, > = = 
an idyllic touch. 
éd.). Mr. C. Lenanton 


IS 


introduces us to one of the most charmitie old ladies in recent 





fiction. With her shrewd judgment mellowed by charity. 
Mrs. Newdigate, herself childless, is a mother to her little 
world at large, and plays a decisive part in the lives of her two 
vod-daughters the simple, unselfish Mary, and the restless, 





“modern” Mollie. * * * Miss Pamela Wynne should 
score a popular success with Concealed Turning (Philip 
Allan. 7s. 6d.). Tt has the necessary blend of realism with 
improbability. The sordid home at Rrixton in which the 


sensitive Hazel Anson lives with her vulear widowed mother 
is convincing enough. But with the sudden entry of Peel 
Harding into Hazel’s life, reality is left behind. The story, 
however, Vivacious and readable to the end. * * * 
Three Women, by Miss Faith Baldwin (Sainpson Low, 
is an uncommonly powerful and dramatic novel, 


is i 
7s. Gd.), 


covering 


three generations and showing how the same hereditary 
characteristics in grandmother, mother, and daughter react 


to. varied circumstances as well as to the growth of modern 
fashions and ideas. The story is subtle in’ analysis, vet 
simple in style. * * * Mr. Cyril Maude in The eto 
in Room 931 (Murray, 6s.) gives us a tender and sympathetic 
portrait of an elderly actor living in retirement at a New 
York hotel, where he passes his time in recalling the days of 
his modest popularity and in sharing and influencing the lives 
of his fellow-boarders. Mr. Maude’s canvas is overerowded 
with minor characters, but the figure of Old Silver himself 
is very appealing, and it is with real satisfaction that we leave 
him comfortably settled upon the litthke Devonshire farm of 


his dreams. * * * Mr. Maurice Leblane’s Vhe Girl 
with the Green Eyes (Hurst and Blackett, 7s. 6d.) is a good 
hundred-per-cent. “ shocker,” reintroducing the :uthor’s 


popular character of Ars*ne Lupin, 


Current Literature 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE USE OF THE GREAT 


SEAL OF ENGLAND. By Sir H. Maxwell-Lytc, K.C.B. 
(II.M. Stationery Office. 18s. net.) “The meniber of the 
distinguished family of Wyon who forty years ago wrote 


Great Seals of England was by heredity interested in design 
as well as in history. Perhaps the existence of that book 
(to say nothing of Thomas Simon's splendid work as seen in 
Vertue’s book of engravings, which Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte 
only mentions to correct the letter press) led our author to 
eschew reproduction or criticism of any design. Tis book is 
the drier for that, but it is a remarkable work of exhaustive 
antiquarian history which probably Sir Henry alone could 
have accomplished ; nor could he have made it so complete 
without the help of colleagues in the Record Office. He 
has ransacked the almost unfathomable th of that 
storchouse, quoting thousands of documents to illustrate 


We 


his story, to explain details and curious anomalies. Tt is 
not only the Great Seal of which he tells, but also the Privy 
Seal, the Signet and others so far as they are related to the 


functions of the Great Seal. Apart from antiquarian study, 
the continuity of this instrument makes it a wonderful 
thread on which our history may be hung, for the tracing 
of the powers of the Sovereign, the Council or Secretaries of 


State; the rise of one oflice to power while another sinks 
from greatness to become a sirnecure. Original documents 
under the Seal have survived from the cleveath century. 
The Close Rolls of documents that passed under the Seal 
run from 1206 to 1903. Parliamentary cnaetments have 
heen enrolled since 1278, and it is surprising to learn that a 


Government office was so quickly adaptable thet the statute 
Rolls began to be printed in 1489.) Minglish began to wppear 
rarely in the place of Norman-French a the fifteonth 
century, but Latin survived as the universal language till the 
end the seventeenth, and the the clerks 
was better then than in mediaeval time- The place-dates ” 
of bundreds of documents quoted here 
astonishingly adequate communications of those days and also 
the perpetual travelling of the Sovercic imd often of the 
Chancery. Even those who have not the antiquarian mind 
to enjoy the book fully must be thrilled by coming 
*Par Geitray 


s early as 





ol scholarship ot 
illuminate the 


HCLTOSS, 


for instance, a bill quoted, signed Chaucer, 
Clere des oevereiges duo Roi nostre seignurs” or by note 
added in Tfenry IVs own hand to a letter written under 
his signet in the troublous early days of his reign Nes escit ts 
non habet legem.” 

MASTERS OF MODERN ART: EFANTIN LATOUR, 
By Gustave Kahn. CONSTABLE. By André Fontainas. 
Translated by Wilfred Jackson. (Bodley Tlead. Ss. each.) 
It is easier to follow a criticism of the work of a painter so 


familiar as Constable than one of Fantin-latour, less known 
to us here by his real creations than by the relatively unim- 
portant still-lifes and flower pieces; but, making allowance 
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for this, we have to express strong preference for M. Fontainas 
as against M. Kahn. The study of Constable can be read by 
anyone, for it is simple and unpretentious ; yet how good is 
a sentence like this : “* The life of a landscape, what dominates 
it and sustains and exalts it, is much less the structure and 
the stable natural elements of the composition than the 
air and light”! In the volume on Fantin-Latour, English 
readers will probably be a good deal perplexed by the text, 
which is only intelligible to those who have a considerable 
knowledge of French painters and paintings. Even Fantin’s 
most significant relation to Whistler is not clearly set out. 
But there is good reason to be grateful for the plates, which 
illustrate what is too little known to us—how he “ struggled 
to render the grace, the iridescence, the tender flesh, the 
soft shining of the body of women.” He painted flowers 
because he had to live ; and delicious those works are, but 
they are not in the same order with the lovely simplicity of 
his ** Bathing Girl ”—exquisitely sensuous, yet painted with 
a caress as impersonal as if the substance he renders were 
the corolla of a lily. 


ee HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF 
KENT. Edited by William Page. Vol. II. (St. Catherine 
Press. 63s.)—The second volume devoted to Kent in the 
monumental Victoria History appears eighteen years after 
the first, but it was worth waiting for. “It deals with two 
phases of Kentish history which are also of national 
importance—the ecclesiastical and the naval. Under the 
Romans Kent was in the diocese of London; the nave of 
St. Martin’s, Canterbury, is possibly Roman work. Under 
the Saxons Kent was the cradle of the Church founded by 
St. Augustine, who baptized King Ethelbert in St. Martin’s. 
Canon Livett and Mr. M. O. Simkins narrate the later develop- 
ments in a scholarly chapter. The — religious houses of 
Kent are treated in detail by Mr. A. G. Little and Mr. R. C. 
Fowler. The Holy Rood at Boxley, which was made to move 
its eyes and lips by wires, and the Nun of Kent, a half-mad 
domestic servant who was admitted to the Priory of St. 
Sepulchre’s, Canterbury, gained much notoriety at the Refor- 
mation. The maritime history, together with the history of the 
royal dockyards, is related in fascinating detail by Mr. M. 
Oppenheim. Henry VIII was the creator of the modern Navy. 
He built his Super-Dreadnought, the * Wenry Grace de Dieu,’ 
at Woolwich, and established the Deptford yard at about the 
same time. Chatham and Sheerness came later. Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s stories of the corruption that prevailed in the dockyards 
are amazing. Up to Pitt’s time dockyard “* mateys,” being 
allowed to take “ chips,” were in the habit of sawing up 

valuable timber and carrying off convenie nt logs, together 
with brass, iron and other acceptable “ chips,” to sell to local 
dealers. Nor could any Board of Admiralty stop the abuse 
until Lord St. Vincent took charge. The burning of the 
fleet at Chatham by the Dutch in 1667 is one of the blackest 
pages in our naval history ; but, as Mr. Oppenheim shows, 
De Ruyter might have burnt Gravesend, too, for the Th «mes 
was wholly undefended when he arrived. Men of Kent and 
Kentish men alike, and many other people, will find much to 
interest them in this volume. It is pleasant to know that the 
Victoria History is well on the way to completion, for its 
value is incalculable. 


THE 


ON THE EDGE OF THE EAST. By F. Iforace Rose. 
(Methuen. 6s.)—This is an interesting and breezy account of 
an cight thousand mile voyage around the coast of Africa, 
touching on Portuguese East Africa, Arabia, Egypt, Italy, 
France, and Malta. Mr. Rose has gifts, not only of observation, 
but of reflection; and description is relieved by pleasant 
sketches of life aboard ship and by interludes of quiet, good- 
humoured philosophy that reveal in the writer sorne of the 
qualities of an “ intimate ” essayist. 

IN UPPER CANADA; LETTERS OF 


EARLY DAYS 


JOHN LANGTON. Edited by W. A. Langton. (Mac- 
millan. 21s.)—A young Cambridge man went out to Ontario 
in 1833, bought land in the backwoods, built a log cabin, 


felled the trees and tilled the soil. He described his experiences 
in long letters to his father at home—letters of exceptional 
interest. Seldom have the trials of a new settler been so 
vividly described. Again, we are made to realize that 
Ontario, or Upper Canada as it was then, attracted many 
colonists of good social standing, like John Langton himself, 
Bankers will notice how difficult it was to trade or even to 
farm when banks were few and unstable and currency was 
searee. Most of Langton’s neighbours gave up farming 
after a while, as he himself did, and sought more remunerative 
and less arduous occupations. Langton went into the 
timber trade and afterwards became Vice-Chancellor of 
Toronto University and Auditor-General of the Dominion. 
Ilis letters relating to his public work are of value for the 
history of Canada, but they are far less thrilling than his 
youthful epistles from his farm. We commend the book 


heartily to all students of Empire history ; it is illustrated 
with contemporary drawings. 


Report of the Competition 


ALTuovuGn our readers will be more interested in a select 
of examples from among the matrimonial ad vertisene, 
1€7 


———, 


Hy 


received for our last competition than in any general obser 


tions we may make, it is perhaps enlightening to notice cert 
qualities which are considered essential in a future patti 
by the majority of our competitors. A sense of humoyy 
insisted on by almost everyone. Prospective husbands , .n 
wives are required to be fond of sport and of an outdoor ji 
to be healthy, homely, moderate, 


settled in their tayx 


musical, not keenly political, generous and of high principls 


Shingled heads and the drinking of cocktails assume 
expected significance in entries from both sexes, 


On the whole the advertisements from prospective hushay, 
are more specific and indicate more nearly the personality 
he advertisers than those from women. 

“of placid temperament,” ‘a naturally 
‘one who 
families ’’ and (we 
Spectator.” There is a marked antipathy 
tremists and social reformers. 
advertisement for a wife is awarded to 
for the following advertisement :— 


silent woma 


Ahasuerus Jenkins 


Wanted.—A wife under 39 with wit, wisdom, 
beauty ; must love Englund, Shakespeare, Beethou 
Vermeer ; walking; small children; hills and the sea; 

know exactly what money will not buy, have an eye for ball-ga 
also a soul above them. Young husband adores solitude ; 
surrender it to carn perennial companionship of above paray 


Other advertisements for wives are :— 
Wanted.—By an casy going gentleman, a wife, given tog 
ment, but with sufficient tact to conceal the machinery. (Anonyr 


of 


Wanied.— Wife : to adore gencrosily ny temperament 


stern caprice of my principles ; waist at least eight inches 
knees ; calves not to invade ankles ; ears large enough to way 
clippers ; nose not twin cup to catch rain-urops. Must 
that, though some merit in keeping temper when inv wrong, 1 
losing when in right. Laughter always apposite. (Anony 

A peppery old Colonel with young family is anxious t 
a kind competent girl a lady by birth who wishes to bea 
Samaritan, and would undertake to marry and manage hin 
to be a kind elder sister to his motherless children. He is 55, not! 
off and desirous of a happy home. (Lancer.) 

Wanted. —Wife, even tempered, home-liking, children-lover 
pathetic, comely ; non-smoker ; not political or too devout 
no profession ; knows something of nursing, cooking, # 
Advertiser is healthy, active, hardwerking, cultured, pw 


and ean carn mor has WO Use jor 


nthus 
(Ano 


48 38 and has £750 a year, 
mannikin, lapdog-lover, golf-bridge-motor ¢ 
and helpmate Sor this world and the neni. 


ast; want 


{1i0uUus,} 


The majority of women advertising for husbands ar 
interested in their future partners’ occupations, so longa 
One advertiser would be satisfied wi 

Husbands ¥ 
awarded to 


men are employed, 
husband of * any profession but a butcher.” 
hobbies are in great demand. The 
following, because of all the entries, this advertisement ¥ 


prize i 


seem to be the one most likely (genuine or not !) to achies 
purpose :— 
Dear Mr. Spectator,—Cook says if I tell you what la 
and what sort of husband I want, you will get hu Pl 
I want a policeman, like cook's. Big, and blue cyes, not 
and abl soon, I am sevendeen, pretty a 


to marry me 
'" 
Lama Twee 


and can cook a bit. mie. (Kite hen Cat.) 


Other advertisements from women are :— 


Wanted.—Husband-Companion to share country hon vith m 
aged woman. Similarity of tastes less desired than broa 
pathies. Must be able to enjoy individuality and forgive occ 
endiscretions, Long bouts of silence guaranteed. Will m 
return simple dom stir comfort and very real affection. No por 
need apply. Sense of humour indispensable. Lronyn 

He musi be a sportsman, yet a scholar; a love f the ¢ 
yet ford of town life; a typical Englishman. yet not 
a highbrow, yet not a preg; fond oj mus ic, yet pot a mus 
appreciative of art, yet not a painter Religious, yet not a ja 
humorous, yet not sarcastic ; kindly, courteous, brave, stron) 


wise, (Clio.) 


Will ** Kitchen Cat * please apply for her prize ? 


al Wy 


Wives are Wanita) 


“an appreciate the society of the best coy 
are proud of this) a woman ‘* who reads} 
to political «, 
The prize for the best won! 


ry 


grace, health 
n, Jane Auan 
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Wines from Tarragona used to legal to give the name “ Port” 
L 10 gown “ce : , 
nonyr be legally sold as Tarragona to any wine, however thin and 
rament Port.” The label was something poor, shipped across the Bar 
nches , : ‘ r : 
he to eves like this... Tarragona PORT. . of the Douro, and _ therefore 
lust “ie - P 
ng, 1 which was an attempt to filch the more than ever the customer's 
“ Oporto goodwill for a Tarragona security lies in the reputation of 
ua . . sd 
be a bi product. But at least the instructed the shippers and merchants. 
5 wal knew that Tarragona wasn’t the Findlater’s labels, with their name 
Douro, and “ Tarragona” wasn’t and marks, are a guarantee of 
§ § 
even Port. Now, unfortunately, it is the pedigree of their wines. 
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Pe 
and 1 Findlater’s @®@ (Treble Diamond) 


Port. A lovely wine of perfect ruby 


—- . ° ° 
colour and exceptional richness, in 


with milly teat vogue at clubs, 78/- a dozen. Wigmore Street, 
broad eae 

il a : 

No 

ig: For wines in general and Port in particular 

the ’ 

ajo : ‘See “Port” and “A Handbook of Wine” by 

strong Wm. J. Todd. Jonathan Cape, each 5/- net. 














Home and Export Lists of Wines 
on application to Findlater Mackie, 


Todd* & Co. Ltd., Findlater House, 
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Thousands of poor people of both exes are hen 
unable to work because of some affliction he af 
which could be remedied or cured if only an Of 
they could get the proper surgical appliances, Fiaes 
ry 2 2 P oh Issuct 
Yo many of them both 
ago. 
et he if Rs ot B F | thet 
Will you take us in$ i A e 1s a ul ( en ns 
yg 1 becaul 
7,6 and will continue to be so until they are ay 
boys and girls and babies helped. every subscriber to this Society w v 
° f  &£ 2 . ate or sig 
daily look to Barnardo's for receives “ Letters In proportion to the is ach 
their breakfasts, dinners and teas. amount of his contribution, Address. the by m 
Will you become responsible for the feeding Secretary, extent 
cf ten of these needly little ones for a day ? | _ 
=< . . ~ YET ~; . yalan¢ 
The cest is 10/=; you won't miss R O Y A L S U R G i C A L concer 
it, and it will bring you ~t ‘ ~~ IB count 
suas happiness AID SOCIETY | 
TRY IT! Brie 
R . i Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, Febru: 
Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. London, 1.C, 4. value 
Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” anc crossed, | | “ exp 
may to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, a 5 ae tT fh NC l=) the cor 
22, Barnatdo House, Stepney Causeway, Patron: H.M. THE KING. Biyear, 
London, E. 1. ) shower 
i = J} Februa 
| these \ 
= perenne: sapien = = ii AN i iia ian ata ——F ithe fac 
ee : ’ . = Q g trade | 
PRESS APTA RSET AE PET SE CE THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, | we 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 183 sii 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. year ] 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland A ue, W.C.2 i lor ca 
q Paid up Capital : : £ Ca 
O® Or Reserve pee a : oe rellecte 
Re rye iahihiy of Proprietors under tl ( al 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued i p past tw 
> leseription s transacted through the numerous bran of t en mn 
urgently needing the support of all those 1! pr out Australia ond Ses Zealand, Regents for fixed penal rec r 
who care for human good is that carried on — a wae 
can 
by the attentioa 


London 
Missionary 
Society 


with its 305 Missionaries, and their 7,567 
Christian associates in the lands of India, 
China, Africa, Madagascar, and Polynesia. 


The Society's 


March 3st. 


financial year ends on 


Your gift will help. 


The Treasurer of the L.M.S. is Mr. W. H. 
Somervell, J.P. 


Contributions may be sent to Rev. Nelson 
Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.S., 48 
Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
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] suoULD like to draw the attention of those readers of 


IS . . . . 
F the Spectator who may be interested in_ the industrial 
| future of this country to one or two points in the situation 


The 


which, I think, will repay consideration. 


re these is What seems to me to be a growing disposition to 
on be afraid to look facts boldly in the face and to cultivate 
ily an optimism unjustified by the actual facts. 


During the past week the Foreign Trade Returns were 
es, sesued for February, showing a further serious shrinkage 

hth in imports and exports as compared with a year 

qo. Had these Returns been of a favourable character 
thes would have been blaze ned in the papers and there 
would have been much talk of a coming boom, but, 
because the were unfavourable, either scant 
attention was given to them by most of the leading jour- 


figures 


wg nals, or attempts were made to minimize their importance 
ty or significance. And yet, in the United States, which 
he is achieving records not merely in wealth acquirement 
he by millionaires but in general industrial prosperity 


extending to all sections of the community, even a slight 
reduction in exports or a decline in the favourable trade 
halance would have been the subject of discussion and 
concern throughout the business community in that 
country ! 
ApvVERSE TRADE FIGURES. 

Briefly summarized, the figures for the month of 
February showed a decline of ahout £3,000,000 in the 
value of imports and a little cver £12,000,000 in the valuc 
of exports (affected in part, i is true, by lower prices), 
the comparison being made with the same month of last 
year, while the visible adverse trade balance of £30,000.000 
showed an increase of over £9,000,000 compared with 
February, 1926. Not only so, but the growing size of 
these visible adverse trade balances may be judged from 
the fact that whereas for the year 1923 the visible adverse 
trade balance was £211,000,000, it had risen in 1924 to 
£344,000,000, and in 1925 to £895,000,000, while for the 
year 1926 the visible adverse balance was £465,000.000. 
vor can it be said that these figures have not been fully 
| reflected in the returns of unemployment, while for the 





if j past two vears, at all events, the reaction has also been 
it geen In the National Accounts. 
pate Tree Optimism. 
I cannot help thinking that it should be possible to call 
attention to facts and figures such as these without being 
wr you) accused of pessimism. The Micawbers who prefer to shut 
Univer’ their eyes to all unpleasant i atures in the situation, and 
are prepared to wait for ** something to turn up,” may be 
good, convivial company, but, for the true optimist, 
vite fa tommend me to the One who recognizes the facts and 
: the difficulties in the situation, and, having done so, sces 


ent ant} B them a stimulus to effort sufliciently strong, not only 
| bovercome the diflicultics, but to make them the stepping- 
Bones to prosperity. To-day, however, the disposition 
®ems rather to be content that things are no worse, and 
D be satisfied with the prospect of some improvement, 
pwever slight, as the result of a mere reaction from 
Present conditions of depression. 


REMEDIES. 
is another point in the situation which 
rious and interesting, though I cannot help thinking 
Bat it is rather alarming. I refer to the tendency not 
erely to shirk a facing of the facts, but to close the 
ors in advance to possible remedies. Some time ago 
mmittees were appointed by the Government to 
estigate the National Expenditure, with a view to 
nomies, but in the case of one department, namely, 
vil Service and the outlays for so-called social expendi- 
ey eXamination was practically ruled out. In other 
nls, whether the interests of the country as a whole 
2 | or did not require reductions in these directions, 
tieal expediency denied not merely the remedy 
teven its consideration. Again, as regards our indus- 
al de pression, it seems to be in order for the critic to 


STRIKING 
Mor over, there 






ommisst 


—— 





first of 


Finance—Public and Private 


Political and Financial Camouflage 


discuss monetary policy, efficiency or inefficiency of 
plant, currency regulations, tariffs, international agree- 
ments, limiting hours of labour, and so forth, but the 
one thing which must not be discussed is the question of 
trade union restrictions or ineflicient labour, even though 
in both directions we may clearly be found wanting when 
measured by conditions in competing countries. 
CoctrRAGEous Errort NEEDED. 

I am not necessarily suggesting that the causes of our 
trade depression or even of the unsatisfactory position 
of the National Balance Sheet are to be found in the 
directions I have indicated. All that I am concerned 
with at the moment is in demonstrating what I believe 
to be true, namely, that the refusal to look facts in the 
face which has been evident ever since the War and the 
tendency to “ camouflage” which seems also to be 
an inheritance of the same period, gocs much deeper 
and more nearly affects the welfare of the country 
than is generally perceived. I firmly believe that if a 
thoroughly impartial body of business men, free from all 
political ties and bias, were to investigate our industrial 
and financial—ineluding the national saecounts—con- 
ditions here during the past seven years, always bearing 
in mind the conditions and developments in other 
countries, they would conclude their reports with such 
recommendations as, if ruthlessly carried out by 
a strong Government, would very quickly bring back 
to this country all its former prosperity. At present, 
unfortunately, the proceeds of our past prosperity 
are being used for a kind of coddling process, while other 
nations are undergoing more robust treatment, with 
the result that their stamina is steadily improving. 
It must not be supposed that I am unmindful of many 
causes of trade depression beyond our control, such as 
conditions in many parts of Europe and the advantages 
which have accrued to some of the competing nations as 
a result of the War, but I suggest that those very facts 
make it the more imperative that the realities of the 
position should be more completely recognized, 


Artuce W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Tobacco Suares Lower. 
Au markets are now beginning to come under the shadow 
of the approaching Budget, though at present the only 
department materially affected is the Industrial section, 
where after a prolonged period of advancing prices, Tobacco 
shares have given way during the past week on apprehensions 
that the Budget will contain provisions for increasing the 
Tobacco Duties. When, however, the serious character of the 
problem with which the Chancellor will be confronted in 
establishing an equilibrium in his new Budget is considered 
the only surprise is that Budget fears should not have exerted 
an even greater influence over the tightly or 
wrongly, however, the impression has grown that there will 
be no inerease in direct taxation, and consequently investment 
stocks have not been affected by Budget anticipations. 
Inasmuch as I cannot pretend to the slightest knowledge of 
the Chaneeilor’s intentions, IT am certainly not disposed to 
challenge this general impression with regard to the retention 
of divect taxation at its present level. All that I would say is 
that these anticipations seem to express a degree of optimism 
with regard to the Budget for 1927-8 which [can only hope will 


, 
markets. 


he justified, not merely by the Budget itself, but by the experi- 
ence of the Exchequer during the year in question, 
* * * i 
Lory AsurizLp ON LONDON ‘TRAPrric. 
At. Tuesday's meeting of the Underground Tlectricil 


Railways Company of London, Lord Ashfield again demon- 
strated very strikingly the small financial return which has 
been obtained by shareholders for the piuck and enterprise 
displayed in prov iding London with its great system of transit. 
The company at which Lord Ashfield was speaking ts ,of course, 
the parent concern and is the holding company of the four 
Underground Railway companies and the London Gencral 
Omnibus Company, in addition to which there is the Associated 
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Equipment Company and the North Metropolitan Electric 
Power Supply. Thanks largely to activities in these directions 
and also to prosperity on some of the “bus routes, the com- 
pany’s financial position is steadily improving, but the 
fact remains that the modest dividend of 14 per cent. recently 
declared on the Ordinary shares represents the first dividend 
ever paid on the Ordinary share capital. In other words, 
as Lord Ashfield said, “ for about a quarter of a century 
an investment of £5,600.060 has been used in the service of 
the travelling public of Greater London, while the owners of 
these shares (averaging some 8,850 investors) have not received 
a single penay in return.’ And yet it is shown that whereas 
in 1908 the companies in which the Underground Electric 
Railways are interested carried 206 million passengers, the 
total had expanded last year to 1,842 million, an increase 
of 794 per cent. 
“ * * ES 


HionG Konc Bank Revorr. 

Despite the political chaos in China and the present state 
of affairs in Shanghai, the annual report of the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation once more testifies to the 
sound management of that concern. GOwing to the lower 
rate of exchange, some of the items in the balance sheet show a 
shrinkage when converted into sterling, but in dollars it was a 
cease of an extension all along the linc. The position in that 
respect may be clearly seen from the fact that while the £8 
dividend and bonus cost more in currency owing to depre- 
ciation in the dollar —the amount required to pay it being 
12,457,000 dollars against 10,899,000 dollars —the net profit 
increased by 1,700,000 dollars. Consequently, the silver 
reserve was increased substantially and the balance carried 
forward was also greater. 


* * * * 


EurLoyvers’ LIABitrry. 

Ta practically all items, the accounts of the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation for last year showed expansion. 
The total premiums from all departments amouited to 
£6,178,000, being an increase of £862,000, while in the separate 
departments the general account, which includes the greater 
part of the business of the company, showed the largest 
inerease, the premiums having risen by £758,000 to £5,438,060, 
while the General Insurance Fund now totals £2,175,000 as 
compared with £1,872,000 a year previously. 

x * 1“ By 
A Prosprrots UNDERTAKING. 

At the recent annual meeting of Spratt’s Patent, Limited, 
the chairman and managing director had a most satisfactory 
position to place before the shareholders, notwithstanding the 
veneral trade depression. The sales showed a marked increase 
for the year and the balance sheet was described by the chair- 
man as the strongest in the history of the company, while the 
outlook for the current year appears to be a good one. The 
final dividend declared of Is. 6d. on the Ordinary shares, 
making 124 per cent, for the year, is the same as in 1925, but 
it was paid on an increased capital. 

* 5 * 


A Goon BAaLance Sure. 

In their balance-sheet made up to December 51st last the 
Banking and Accepting llouse of S. Japhet and Co. make a 
distinctly strong showing. There is a further addition to the 
Reserve of £50,000, making it up to £300,000, while Deposits 
have risen by no less than £1,000,000 to £5,.319,060, the Cash 
also advancing from £1,581,000 to £2.218,600. Investments 
are £300,000 higher at £1,314,000, of which €972,000 is repre- 
sented by Treasury Bills and other British Government 
Securities. 





* a Bo oo 


AN INDISPENSABLE, Work. 

The 1927 edition of The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, 
whieh is the official publication of the Stock Exchange, will, I 
understand, be published on Mareh 25th. 

cg % * %* 
Tue Lare Me. Warrer Lrar. 

While literary circles mourn the loss of a great seholar 
in the passing of Dr. Walter Leaf, Chairman of the Westminster 
Bank, there is an equal sense of loss in banking circles. Not 
the least remarkabic feature in the versatile personality of 
Mr. Leaf was the fact that he acquired his first-hand knowledge 
of banking at an age when many men are retiring altogether 
from business activities, and he acquired it so well that he 
became an acknowledged authority on banking and economic 
questions. Of tireless industry, he combined with a certain 
tenacity ofopinion a great sincerity and lovableness of character 
whieh evoked admiration and esteem from an unusually wide 
cirele of friends and acquaintanees. TP can reeall no Memoria! 
Service here banking. finance and commerce were more 
completely represented than the one held last Friday, at 
St. Marviebone Parish Charch, for the laic Walter Leaf of 
Westminster Bank, A. W. KK. 
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A Library List 


The Story of Nell Gwyn and th 
By Peter Cunningham. 
12s. 6d.) 


MISCELLANEOUS : 
Charles 1. 
Navarre Society. 
Army, 1758-1834. By V. C. 
Part [. 21s.) Light Opera. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. Gd.) The Young Englishman, % 
Francis Underhill. (Mowbray. 4s. 6d.) Pg by 
pathology. By Bernard Hart. (Cambridge Unione 
Press. 7s. 6d.) The Natural History of a Savant '} 

Prof. Charles Richet. Translated by Sir Oliver Lod 

(Dent. 5s.) The Safety of St. Paul's. By Rey. ¢ 

Alexander. (Murray. 6d.) Apollonius ou 

Future of Psychical Research. By E.N. Bennett, (Ker 

Paul. 2s. 6d.) The Study of War. Edited by Yyjy 

General Sir George Aston. (Longmans. 10s, 6d) 

The Meaning of Meaning. By C. K. Ogden and I \ 

Richards. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) Lucian Sati, 

and Artist. By Francis G. Allinson. (Harrap, 5s ‘ee 

The Book of Numbers. With Introduction and Not 


y € Saying ‘ 
; New Edition ih 
List of Ojjicers of the Bae 
P. Hodson, (Constabj. 
By Sterling Mackinke 


> 
ie 


2s. 


} 
Cs by 






L. Elliott Binns. (Methuen. 16s.) 

Traven AND Svorr :—Alma Roma. By A. G. Mackinny 
(Blackie. — 6s.) Islands Near the Sun. By Eyely 
Cheesman. (Witherby. 12s. 6d.) White Waters od 
Black. By Gordon MacCrea 163.)— Mo 


gh. (Cape. 

and Man. By Lt.-Col. M. F. McTaggart. (Country Lif 
12s. Gd.) a 

TRANSLATIONS : —Lelters of Voltaire and Frederick the Gnq 
Edited by Richard Aldington. (Routledge. 15s,)— 
Dialogues. By Denis Diderot. Translated by Frang 


Birrell. (Routledge. 10s. Gc.) The Sofa. yy 
Crébillon Fils. Transleted by Bonamy Dobrée, (Rout 
ledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Novens :—The Crimes Club. By Witliam Te Queux. (Nashanl 
Grayson. 3s, 6d.) 


This Week in London 
LECTURES, 

Monday, March 2Ist, at 3.30 pan. TH 
Army AND firs Furure. By Lt.-Gen. Sir 
the Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

Tuesday, March 22nd, at 8.50 p.m. Narive CHterratysar g 
Sourn Arrica. By Mg. lL. Schapera. At the Royal Anthropolog 
Institute, 52 Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Wednesday, March 23rd, at 5 sicaAL Enerann. 
Sir Henry Hadow. At 25 Park Lane. Tickets from Miss H 
Bacon, 7 Hobart Place, S.W.1. Also at 8 p.m. THe Traysn 


OF THE TyoLg 
Mac Munn, 


LOMAN( 


Cieorge 


= s 


pan. Mt 










or Acricutturr. By Mr. C. 8S. Orwin. At the Royal Societ 
Arts, John Street. Ade Iphi, , lee & 


Friday, March 25th, et 5 p.m. THe CENTENARY OF Ucol 
By Dott. Antonio Bassani. At the British-Italian League, @ 
(irosvenor Street, W. 1. Also at 9 p.m. THUNDERCLOUDS, | 





Mr. C. T. R. Wilson. At the Royal Institute of Great Brita, 3 
Albemarle Street, W. 1. 
Sunday, March 27th, at 3. 
PROCLAMATIONS OF JUDAISM. 
Hertz. At the Guildhouse, 


30 p.m. FUNDAMENTAL IDEArS 4 
By the Very Joseph Herma 
Kecleston Square, 8.W. 1. 
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ausanne - 
Lake of € Yuchy 
Geneva 
Splendid All-Year-Round Resort. 
| CENTRE FOR LOVELY LAKE AND MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS 
NUMEROUS FIRST-CLASS SHOPS. Renowned Doctors — Famous 
Schcols. NO TAXES. 
j TENNIS GOLLY ROWING FISHING 
The Sports Centre of French Swiizerland. Fa hed fre  @ 
LONDON - PARIS - SIMP1LON - MILAN - ORIENT LINE : 
9 hours frem Paris. Four direct trains daily in each direction. 
Sieeping Cars in Night Expresses. 
——— RECOMMENDED HOTELS ——— 
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Frs. ~ 
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ALEXANDRA sii ket a MODERN JURA. SIMPLON & 
: MONT-FLEURI . ry 
| BEAU SEJOUR .. .. .. 14 DU PARC : " 
CEC .. «wwe we le BRISTOL-REG!INA 
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Announcements | 
THE CHRONICLES OF OSIRIS. 


Set down by the hand of “ El Eros.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. ids. 6d. net. 


MELLOW SHEAVES. 
By VIOLET TWEEDALE. 
Extra large demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 18s. net. 
A sequence of studies, idealistic in t: ne, embodying the 
mature reflections and reminiscences of a popular 
novelist and psychical researcher. 


MEMORABILIA. 
3y MADAME ISABELLE DE STEIGER. 
Extra large demy 8vo, cloth gilt. [lustrated. 21s. net. 













ckinnop, 
<a THE HISTORY OF ATLANTIS. 
Mom By LEWIS SPENCE. 
ow Lis Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
MADAME BLAVATSKY. 
ve. Grea By G. BASEDEN BUTT. 


5s,)— . : Here i 1s your Large demy 8vo, 288 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 























Franc 

a h RE THE PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOP- 
(Rt -E DY MENT OF MEDIUMSHIP. 

Nashaa 3y HORACE LEAF, F.R.G:S. 





es URODONAL—the definite Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 


ALL 
oN THAT - . . 
eeciarnon ess 1 remedy for Rheumatism dis- 


mm og ee SOME THOUGHTS ON MEDIUMSHIP. 


French Chemist J I By L. M. BAZETT. With an Introduction by 
4 : a Sir Oxiver Lopce, F-.R.S. 
Chatelain—is a_ harmless ene eT , ladles ree 


efficient composition which 


‘Tso | | weepetes Use entirely dissolves uric acid, THE MEANING OF MASONRY. 
—-4 ' and therefore removes the By W. L. WILMSHURST, P.M. 
5/- and 12/- cause of all rheumatic Demy 8vo, cloth. éih Edition 10s. 6d. net. 


» bettie. troubles, ey prepared in MASONIC LEGENDS & TRADITIONS. 


the form a granular 
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AND, Ij The | » €82¢ offecubeca e she ; By DUDLEY WRIGHT. A 

iss Harky Pathe 7 is efferve cent salt, and acts Crown 8vo, cloth. 2nd Edition. 5s. net. 
RANSITI contains 3 times in a_ gentle, persistent i 

Societ the quantity manner, and may be taken THE BOOK OF THE HAND. 

a of small regularly without causing By KATHARINE ST. HILI 

 Foscouy size. the least injury to the svstem Extra large demy 8vo, 352 pp., profusely illustrated. 
eague, '§ ee : 0 net. 
ups, | Keep URODONAL, a teaspoon and a_ tumbler A comprehensive and authoritative text-b of 
sritain, 3 handy, and you will keep RHEUMATISM at bay. Palmistry. 





EALS AS THE WHITE BROTHER. 
n Herma By MICHAEL JUSTE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
This work is a fragment of occult autobiography. 


. my Ci 1emisis and Stores, LEAVES FROM A PSYCHIC 
direct from the Sole Concessionaires: NOTEBOOK. 


Ben, “ 164 PICCADILLY, LONDON, crown Seo. etoth EY te A: DALLAS. 
W. 1. rown ovo, cloth. Ss. net 
——— — ALBERT CHEVALIER COMES BACK. 


y SE a ne ee ee CE ee By FLORENCE CHE\ “ALIER, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, with 4 illustration Ss. net. 















NOW 1S THE TIME TO VISIT HOW I CURED MYSELF BY FASTING. 
SOUTH AFRICA Being the Wa the Ree WALTER pe 2 ie ’ Fast, 


Rey. 
A land of glorious sunshine _and magnificent scenery. Crown S8vo, paper boards. Is. net. 





ae “ REALMS OF LIGHT AND HEALING 
_— wate ee By MRS. ROBOTTON and MRS. DOYLE. 
tion. ROYAL MAIL eaten eden Crown 8yo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


aan OCCULTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
CANARY By HUGH ROSCOE. 
ISLANDS, Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 


SERVICE 
TO SOUTH 








ms a oe! — THE BASIS OF SCRIPTURE 
of RICA, MAURITIUS. PROPHECY. 
Lon : By “SEPHARIAL.” 
1! 2s. net. 


UNION - CASTLE LINE. ne tee 


Head Office—3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. RIDER & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


West End Agency—125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY 
OF LONDON. 


THE FIRST DIVIDEND. 


Enormous Expansion in Receipts — Current 
Prospects. 


LORD ASHFIELD'S VIEWS. 


The 
was held on Tuesday at 55 Broadway, Westminster, 5.W., the 
Right Hon. Lord Ashfield (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Me. John C. Mitchell) having 
convening the meeting and the auditor's report, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report. said, in 
referring to the revenue account, that the income from investinents 
€S04.113, an inerease of £69,348. Adding to this amount 
tniseellaneous receipts, £5,975, there is a total of £810,088. 
expenditure for the year amounted to £60,787, leaving net 
receipts totalling £749,301. After deducting the interest upon 
prior securities there remains a balance of £95,095, to which must 
be added the amount brought forward from last year, namely, 
£145,959. The expenses incidental to the scheme of reorganisation, 
all of which it is proposed to write off against revenue this vear, 
nmounted to £19.929, and after deducting this sum there remains 
nv balance of £221,125. Out of this balance your directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend of 13 per cent. on the Ordinary 
vear 1926, which will absorb £76,033 and leave a 


read the notice 


Was 


shares for the 


| 





tnnual general meeting of the proprictors of this company | 


balance of £145,092 to be carried forward, or £867 less than the 


dividend 
ir. 


nmount brought forward from last year. The 
ill receive was fully earned during the ye 


you 
Ali Per Cent. Divipenn. 

T hardly need to remind you that this is the first dividend which 
lias ever been paid upon the Ordinary share capital of your company. 
This capital was issued as far back as the year 1902, so that for 
about a quarter of a century an investment of five million pounds 
has been used in the service of the travelling public of Greater 
London, while the owners of these shares (averaging some 3,850 
investors) have not received a single penny in return. When 
you reflect upon the growth of your business during those 25 years 
aml the 


volume of work which has been done in the provision of | 


which ' 


travelling facilities for London, you will rightly say that a meagre | 
dividend of 1} per cent. and this prodigious public service fit ill | 


together, and [ can agree with you. (Hear, hear.) You deserve 
yuuch more. 

There is little change in the general balance-sheet, except that 
the temporary loan from our bankers has been increased by 
£100,000, required for the purposes of increasing your investments 


in subsidiary companies, to which I have already referred. 





Tun Porwy yuk Boar. 

Lilhink Lar entitled on this occasion to set before you once again 
what has been the policy which has governed our conduct during the 
Jast twenty years in which we have been engaged in the active pro- 
vision of public passenger transport. Your interests started with 
underground railways. They were exceedingly costly to build and 
the » of tratlic which they secured was grievously inadequate. 


It 


OF 


volun 
Che first years of thetr operation were a grave disappointment. 
was clear that desperate remedics were required, 
persistently tried. One was a sustained effort to expand cither by 
the construction of extension railways, to enlarge the field from 
which traffic was secured for the Underground system as a whole, 
or by the acquisition in one form or another of other railways which 
could be combined with the original Underground system. The 
Central London and the City and South London Railways have been 
brought under your control. The Bakerloo Railway has been 
extended to Queen's Park, and, by arrangement with the old 
London and North-Western Railway, trains have been projected 
from that station to Watford. The Hampstead line has been ex- 
tended from Golders Green to Edgware, and the City and South 
London Railway reconstructed and enlarged and a new extension 
built from Claphans Common to Morden, together with an extension 
of the London Electric Railway from Charing Cross to Kennington. 

While it was recognized that these measures would result in con- 
siderable accession of strength to your interests, it was felt essential 
that still further steps should be taken to strengthen the position of 





your company, and the scope of your activities was accordingly 
Widened to include certain tramway end omnibus undertakings. 
ExNonmous Growrn ov rit BUSINESS. 
At ite esent time, in addition to the 79 route miles of Under- 


i 
Railways, your company controls, or is concerned in over 
4.700 omnibuses operating over 860 miles of roadway, in 113 route 
mtles of tramways, large manufacturing Company, and in an 
mmpoeriant power supply company. Perhaps you will allow me to 
W statistics, so that you may better realize the enormous 
th ! twenty 


Le se 


eround 


ma 


review a 


th 


ero 


years, 


volume of your business in t 


he | 
[wo have been | 
} 


a a a 





In 1908 the companies in which you were inte: 
40 million car nies; in 1926 they had increased to 242 y ill 
increase of 505 per cent. The number of passengers . 
creased from 206 million in 1908 to 1,842 million in 1¢ 
of 794 per cent. If we turn to the 
panies in which you were interested at these two dates. 
whereas in 1908 the gross receipts totalled only £1,500.000. fo» | 
they totalled £18,500,000, an increase of 1.133 per cent, 7 

In 1908 the balance remaining after paying all workin, 
and meeting fixed charges amounted to £174,000. Ip 199 
totalled £2.100.000, an increase of 1,107 per cent In these , 
we have added to the reserve funds until they now ave 
total sum of £7.000,000. 
must, of course, be made for the economic changes which } 
taken place in this country since 1908, but even after maki 
allowance for those changes the figures clearly demonstrsts 


ested ran , 


Carnie 





We find 





regat 





great enlargement of your interests in the provision of 
facilities for London. 
CustTLy EXPraNsion, 
° 
In one sense, all this expansion cost you dearly, but 1, 


assure you it was inevitable ; without it we could not hay 
through to the position which we are in to-day. Your couray; 
self-denial for all these years is your claim for Consideratio, 
reward to-day. The other remedy was a steadfast and liberal » 
of betterments. Year after year the operating companies | 
with our consent and, indeed, encouragement, sp 
resources in improving and enlarging the traffic facilities wy) 
thes afford. No one looking bac k over the last twenty years 
fail to realize how vast a change has taken plac 
street travel. The i are more comimocious 
equipped. The speed of movement is greater. The 
comfortable, and their frequency and regularity has been enha 
The omnibuses are larger. of better design, and much n 
Whatever pains and care can do to make London's transy 
good as any other city’s, if not better, has been done. But 


nt their uty 


in undergrow 
stations 


trains ar 


re ef} 


efforts have not. however, been more than sufficient to meet + 


increased demands of London in these vears. In 1902, wher 


Company was formed, the population of London was 6,661) 


On the other] 
in 1902.1 
0 per nt 


to-day it is 7,800,000, an increase cf 17 per cent. 
the travel habit has grown from 169 rides per canita 
rides per capita in 1926, or an increase of nearly 2 
think vou will agree that 1 have given you ample evidence of 
you have done in these past years for London. Yet all that you! 
done has cost money and much of that money has had to be fo 
out of current revenues. The Underground sharcholders | 
had a measure of compulsory abstinence enforced upor 
which may have irked, but which, L affirm, has been for the ult 
good of the company. Without such abstinence you could: 
arrived at the position in which you are to-day. 


The Cavirat ACCOUNT, 


Before T close there is one further matter which I shi 
T refer to the « apital account of your company and to thos 
subsidiary Our future policy in dealing wit 
accounts is to a certain extent dependent upon the 
to deal with London traftic as a whole, but in dhe meantin 
are certain problems which will have to lt with 
future. You will observe from the Capital Account that at Di 
ber 3tst last this account was overspent to the extent of £948 
To meet this in part we have a temporary loan from our bat 


‘ ompanies. 


be cle in th 


of £760,000. We have also to find money to pay for th 
shares in the Associated Equipment Company which 

just: purchased In addition, the subsidiary companies will r 
considerable sutras for improvements of one sort and ar 


and, as L have said on previous occasions, it is to your advan 
should continue 





that your company to maintain its in 

the subsidiary companies and aid in providing the adidit 
money required for their development. The first step 

re-organization of the finances of the company was accol 
last year, when the Ordinary share capital was arranged 
simplitied and placed upon a dividend paying basis. I 1 
that we have only made a very modest beginning, but I! 
that we shall be abl to continue to pay clividends at an mer 
rate until we reach a level commensurate with the work ¥ 
and the fac ilities we proy ide for London There is also the ques 


which £6,300 
of tur 


matter 


Bonds. of 
for the raising 


eiven to this 


of the 6 per cent. Tax Free Income 
wre now outstanding. In any 
capital particular attention will be 


scheme 





interest on these bonds, including income tax, for this past | 
amounted to £474,7 which is equal to a return of 7} pet 
per annum on these bonds. You will remember that these 
were first Issued in 1908, and at a time when the fortunes ol 
company Were not as attractive as they are to-day, and I} 
doubt the shareholders are hoping that the time 1s not t 
distant when the Underground Company will be able to! 
money on more advantageous terms. I am not in a posit 
make any definite pronouncement to-day beyond saying 
these matters, namely, widening your company’s capital res 
iI 


and dealine with the income bonds, are gi 
attention of your board, and I am hopeful that it will not | 
beyond the wit and resourcefulness of your board and 
financial advisers to plan which will strengthen 
improve the financial structure of your company. 
Mr. Hf. A. Vernet (Deputy Chairman maded 
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—SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 


rongest and Best Balance Sheet Ev re 














r Presented. 





ran 
= P I | meeting of Sprat Patent, Ltd 
ri The forty-first annual ge neral meeting f Spratt’s wagge Po - 
inen held yesterday at th Cannon Street Hotel, London, B.C. 
i: i s, T. Lethbridge (Chairman and Managing Director), in moving 
find ¢) the adoption of the report and accounts, said that the direc tors were 
for 19 in the happy position of being able to submit a highly satis- 
age port desp vite the ve ry serious interruption occasioned by 
onin : sehen strike and the prolongs ad coal dispute. In the chaoti 
199 vate of afiairs during the strike one of then difficulties had been to | 
ae “8 p the factories on production, and anothe r difficulty was to get 
rega t agony custome! hands. Both were accomplished very 
llow ; itably, | wut at considerable extra cost. 
ich | {rL-RouND INCREASE IN SALES 
Kilig { Tl sales of the company's produ ts. and the business in all 
am departments, had shown an all-round increase both as regarded 
ft see and turnover. The latter was all the more gratifying 
2 @ of a reduction in the selling price of their leading lines at 
: } inning of th year. Phetr livestock purchasing and shipping 
s niemaaitl had experienced a most suctessful vear. ‘The shipments 
* half of cl nts at hor and abroad in aa dne arly two thousand 
1 P , ; nd cats. upW irds of two thousand head of poultry. ame, Cay 
1 \ binds. and rabbits, and, in addition, horses, goats. i i foxes. 
nei } OS and monke rherefore, in spite of all the woes of | 
a the overst is trade of thi country, they were still the market of the } 
€ vorld for vedigt dog and poultry and livestock in general, and | 
al px work | 


it's Patent, Ltd., enjoyed the full confidence of buyers abroad. 


ex } Rpr 





WI 
! 


j 


“Their subsidiary, Charles Hearson and Co., had further improved 
as : ji position, and : vddit onal accommodation had had to be provided 
wee. Pe ane deal with the increasing untidy of ebdiens teats a 

arts of the world, particularly for nological and pathological | 
a research work. The directors were giving more attention to the 
cont al side of scientific research, especially in connection with 
2 the contre a of temperatures, of W hich they claimed to possess secret 
a and inimitable mi thods. The new food laws which came into 
ws operation at the beginning of the year would assuredly benefit the 
But porapan - that branch of the busine Bs The shipments of ineu 
+4 bators and apparatus gene rally to the U.S.A., India, and the whole 
; Continent of North and S« uth Africa had been considerable in the 

















66) peat under review. ae : 
' THe COMPANY'S SLOGAN, 
Pa Thu company’s logan, quality first, then price, had been rigidiy 
: ed to, and the y col tinued to suy ply only goods of the highest 
I tv. which had established for them thronghout the world a 
‘ ition of which they were proud and jealous, and they intended 
P up toit. He would ask the shareholders to remember that 
abe: ere partners in the business, and if, meppeiann ies occurred, 
ef tell their friends who had de poultry, or cage bird 
o> r, and see that they got. * Spsatt's,” thes would help the 
: nts to further progress and profit. 
Yat PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS. 
\\ regard to t unts, tl ving profit for th vear, 
fh , ‘ ay i ward fror } previous year, amount ! 
jt £110,052. The d te recom) ded the payment of a final 
Bividend of Is. Gd. | ' n the Ordinary Shares, making 124 
pel nt. for the ur, t) ame a m 1925. but on the increased 
= Peapital. It was also pro) d to write off from the first item of 
Bssets £10,000, to place to reserve account £10,000, and to add to the | 
Pension fund £5,000, leaving £21,577 to be carried forward. 
The balance-sheet submitted was tl rongest and best that the 
, directors had at any time presented to tl! hareholders, and was in 





De Bo sinall measure due to the well-known policy of the board, which 
48 Bas to adopt a conservative attitude in regard to the company s 
bat nat and to devel p the business as opportunity or nee eSsit y 
Brose, and so make the ghares of an investment character, which they 
@aimed they had eded in doing. There were few industrial | 
re Bvestinents paying 12) per cent. ose £1 shares stood around 
' POs. or 125 per cent premium. 
iy As to the outlook for the current year, he considered the prospe - 
erest 4 . favourable to the business, and that they would have an 
lit Syually good report submit to the shareholders next year. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, 











plis Our subsidiary, Charl Hearson and Co., further improved its 
ved Position, insomuch that we have to considet ways and means to 
lr % de additional accommodation to enable them to deal with 
I} ? increasing number of orders that reach them from all parts 
reas wf th world, particularly for biological and pathological research 
‘ag pork We are giving mor attention to the commercial side of 
que Hentific research, especially in connexion with the control of 
33 Bry ratures, of which claim to possess secret and inimitab! 
t erg rhe new food laws will assuredly benefit us in that 
er. J anch of the business. Che shipments of our Incubators and 
as orth —— to t] U.S.A... India. and the whole Continent 
= * SS kee uth Africa were considerable inthe year under review. 
¢ r Slogan, Quality first and then price, has been rigidly adhered 
Oly > and We continue to supply only goods of the highe st quality, 
] h has established for us throughout the world a r putation 
t ‘radi se ud ar dl je alous, and we intend to live up to it. 
to ! ry preach eos who wrote Let a man write a better 
sit me ghbour . me sf or on, Ol! make a mousetrap better than | 
ng t en though a. thi : ! will make a heaten path to his door. 
"eS b dase tI - in ss nh the midst ot a torest. Well. gentlemen, 
ah nce the A os ( 52 own line of business we do something better. 
ot | Iders orBets ream of orders to our doors. Will our share 
rd th od tember that they are partners in this business, and as } 
hel ult =e ers il they tell their friends who have dogs, | 
id 80. he Ip th »irds to ask for and see that they get ‘Spratt “oe 
! Thin tanned so managements to turther prozress and prot 7 | 
re} Was unar ly adopted. 
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A 17 DAYS’ CRUISE 


To LISBON, the AZORES, 

MADEIRA, CANARY 

ISLES & CASABLANCA 
by the 


P. & O. 


“RANCHI 


16,600 tons. 
Tuesday, June 21st, to Friday, July 8th 
FARES FROM 27 GUINEAS. 
The RANCHI, in the course of 


her Eight Cruises during the 
coming season, will visit the DAL- 
MATIAN COAST, the MEDI- 
TERRANEAN, NOR- 
WEGIAN FJORDS, 
NORTHERN CAPITALS 
and CONSTANTINOPLE. 











The man who looks for 
something quiet and un- i , 
obtrusive will find his 

taste has been closely 
studied in “‘LUVISCA”’ 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS 
& SOFT COLLARS. 
They give exceptional! 
comfort and ease, and 









men who wear them 









have that pleasant feel 
ing of being well cled. 
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Full particulars of these cruises 
and Illustrated Handbooks will 
be sent on application to 


CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 








(Manager, F. H. Grosve 
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Coe ‘kspur Street, London, S.W . L STORES TO SUOW YOU THE ; 
City Office: 122 Leadenhall St.. London, E.C. 3. f, NEWEST PATTERNS GENUINE one 1 
4 If any difficulty in obtaining “ LUVISCA’” SHIRTS, PYJAMAS a 
Ss SOFT COLLARS, write . ourtaulds, Ltd. (Dept. 55M), 16 St. Martis 
(= le-Grand, London, E.C. 1, who will send you name of your neared OF 





retailer and descriptive tn klet. 
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NS Virginia Cigarettes : _ 
: Sr 
‘3 What a difference the extra 5| " 


we quality makes! iH 


¥%3 ry 
123 10 fr 8d. 20 for 1/4 Y 
N 3 WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 100 
N°3 i" 
a Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- i 
N23 —: q 
NO3 x 
N03 JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham i: ve 


No Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. i - 
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THE FIRST FLIGHT 


X Across the 
Polar Sea 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN and 
LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 














Handsomcly bound in ck th numerous illustrations and charts, 
21 

“A tale an of the perils of this new kind of voyaging in 
spaces . . thrilling story of the v Oyage .. . vivid . 

beaut ifully | illustrated.”—IWestminster Gazette The treme: ndous 
event of crossing the North Pole from Spits hesaane to Alaska by 
airship . . . story of Amu n great flight.’’—Daily 
Chronicle. ‘ The ‘ace ount of the voyage and what it revealed is 
given for the first time.”—Daily Sketch. “ A full-blown ve plume 

stirs 2 great men iory in the ind of the reader. 
Liz erpoc ol P¢ Airship adventure in Ar tic wastes,”’—Newca:tle 


Chronicle. 








9th LARGE EDITION 


Lord © 
Birkenhead’s 


P ihe bi cigarette — 
ae FAMOUS TRIALS OF HIS1 
with. he choice _ we STORY 

















aon 3... 7s organ, K.C., writing in the J Mail, says: ‘“ 
: x lawyer's brain is as sure as th > artist hand, for » is 
& COU : master of his material. The lay reader will find this 
: : beguiling as any novel, and when he | finished ll t 
: pana easy it must have been to write it—until he tries t } 
eee himself . . . reads like a rom i 
example of Lord Birkenhead’ toni i : 
the very stuff of which tragedy mad Phe; 
7 than the most I | 
play, and the « j t ir 1 
orate as dazzling « cl h of swore : 
<3 “Of its kind I know no book that can be com- 
VITHOUT pare d with it, and no tudent of i law can well 
: : afford to be without it. Br Fraser in The 
‘JAMAS ay Bookman. 
St. Martin 


Londen: HUTCHINSON & CO. 


(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
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Same Nib! 


It may be of interest to you to 








know that my wife bought one 


A Colas Road, Stowe Avenue, Bucks. 


of your fountain pens as far 
back as 1893—has it still in use 
and with its origiaal nib. 


R. S. 


A Perfect Surface 
Drives and Paths. 


No weeds or potholes and a clean attractive surface 
that costs nothing to keep in order ! 





Watérinan’s 
Ideal | 
Fountain Pen 


An untreated gravel surface cannot withstand for 
any length of time the combined effect of wear and 
weather, 

A dressing of Colas (applied cold from a bucket) will 
render the surface durable and non-slippery—at the 


} - om ” - ° . o_ 6 - 
Three Types Regular Type from 12/6; same time retaining the natural colour of the water- 





“Safety Type from 17/6; “ Self-Filling” : , . : 
Pp a ; Es bound surface. It is easy to apply and the cost is 
} Type (with Patent Lever), No. 52, 17/6; a ce S easy C P} a 
, No. 54, 22/6; No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6; small, 
i No. 58, 42/-. Clip-Cap, 1/- extra. Presenta- Write for full particulars to the Estates (H) Dept. 
r ion Pens in Silver and Gold. See Waterman's ia Sie a area 
FM latest—the RippleRubber Models. OF COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED 
STATIONERS el ne . we : . > WwW 
oon “ & JEWELLERS. The ‘Pen 38, 39 Parliament St., London, S.W.1 
Telegra Part 14991 ) 
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Society for the Assistance of 


LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Under Royal Patronage. 
HELP GREATLY NEEDED. 


that I do not know how to appeal 
vou are always so lib al. bi I want 









ar ot ” ctra ilimess, and then it is v who have 
to n and help them with food and comforts and coa 1 should be 
v grateful for 5 -. 10/-, or £1 for the vho ha been fiering, and 
wh nal have for long been on the Soci ty s books. I fcel sure I shall 


EDITH SMALLWOOD, //on. Sec. 





a 





DO NOT 
“PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 


Jo more striking example of the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan can be had in our eve ryday life than that 
of the women and girls, some mere children, to the 
number of about 10,000 annually, who pass through 

escue Homes in union with the Association, and 
who, having “ fallen by the way ide * through hums an 
lust, are rescued by the modern *Good Samaritan,” 

the Rescue Worker. 


HELP IS DESPERATELY NEEDED. 
and 


Will you be a “Good Samaritan,” too, 
assist us in the support of this Christlike work? 


Cifis will be gratefully acknowledged. 
ww. ©_&. Newsout, Church Penitentiary 
Church House, London, S.W 


CANON 


Association, 


Chairman, 
Westminster, 




















RNL 


FOR 103 YEARS 


this Institution has served our maritime people in Peace and 


War alike, and 

OVER 60,800 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 1824. 
COURAGE, SELF-SACRIFICE AND HUMANITY 
were never more needed than to 


Will yeu help the 


day. 


en who continualls iNustra c thes 
and who 
ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER P 


We neither ask the State. 


qualities, 


for nor receive one penny from 
rit!) EARL OF BARROWBY, 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A.,, 
it rary Tre S 


asurer, re lal 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
L ife-Boat Hous se, 22 Charing Cross Read, W.C.2 








LIBERTY CRETONNES 


NEW COLOURS 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 
PATTERNS POST FREE 


LIFERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, W. 1. 


LONDON, 





THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


AND INDUSTRY. 


An Appeal to our Common Sense 


by SIR spree MARST 0 


vr of the flouse of Laity, late head of Sunbeam 
Cycles and Motoi “Cyeck 
. 4 ‘, 
2/6 net. Of ail b. 
( f the most outspoken books of the dav -a frank 
and tearless exposure of the mistake which have 
brought a our present industrial troubles, and--a 
Call ior Repentance. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISi 


Northumberland Avenue, 


[AN KNOWLEDG 
y 


' 
London, W 


(NO 
C. 2. 
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The Room of the Children 










This Room, the first of its kind perhaps in the 
Kingdom, has been fitted and appointed with one 
idea, to give pleasure and satisfaction to the chi] iren 


who visit it. In addition to the ingeniou 
the little comfortable chairs, the low 
shelves, and the delightful frieze, 
a selection as c - nowhere else 







ibles and 
iVenient 
3 in such 
They are 






. } ’ 
are DOOK 


be seen 




















classified, also; that boys who want adventure stories 
or historical romances, or tales of the sea, and girls 
who <lesire school tales, fairy books, or poetry may 





find tiem in each case close at hand, the b 
kind, and in most attractive editions 
Come to the Room of the Children 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*"Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointmant to His 


st of their 













Majasty the King 
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Women Writer 





Karn While You Lear 
Learn to write ARTICLES and STORIES. Earn while you lean 
Make spare hours profitable. Write for free booklet, “ How to Sycces 
as a Writer.”—Regent Institute (Dept. 85 C), 13, Victoria St, $Wy 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITE), 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Iss 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fun P4 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000 
the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian States 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES : 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS : 
periods on terms which may be ascertame 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, 


i, £4,200,00 
DRAFTS are GRANTE) « 
and Dominion ¢ 








d on appl 


London, E.C, 3. 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, 


Kingsway 





DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
MARCH 2ist, 22nd and 23rd. Leis Moran Louise Dresser 

Rex Beach's ** PADLOU KE DD"; Ernest Torrence a Georgia Hale 
in ** THE RAINMAKER,”’ & MARCH Dorothy 


MacKaill fearle in * THE DANCER 0} 


Raymond Griffith 


and Conway 
Michael Ariten’s story; 
* FRESH PAINT," &« 


PARIS,” 
t Helene Costello in 





KINGSWAY THEATR 
WED. NEXT, at 8.15 ul at 8.3 FOR THREE WEEKS ONE 
MATS. March 261! id ey W i Sa 3 
WVOZART'S OPER 41, 
COSI FAN TUTTE i 
(The 8S ol f | ' 


“WALLPAX” 


THE WONDET PAINT 
they can be washed or rubbec 
fresh and clean 32 beantiful « mur The on I ent at wa i 
pat made in t! country. Sup ! : li 
booklet free fr mon urers, ‘SAMUEL WILLS AND 00, | 
LTb., CASTLE. GREEN, ‘BRISTOL. 





INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
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FOUR 
JUBILEES 


The years 1925-1928 will have seen the fiftieth 


anniversaries of four great Christian enterprises which 


| sorang from the explorations of Livingstone and 


Stanley. 

The Presbyteria n Missions of Livingstonia and 
Blantyre, in Nyasaland, date from 1875 and 1876: 
the Anglican Mission in Uganda from 1877, and the 
Baptist Mission in Congola and from 1878. 

These Missions, which to-day number their adherents 
by the ten thousand, have pla; vel a great part in the 
modern history of Africa. 

The Bible Society has actively co-operated with them 
in bringing the Gospel to African tribes. 

For Nyasaland it has (in conjunction with the 
N.B.S.S.) published the whole Bible in Nyanja. 

For Uganda it has published some part of the Scrip- 
tures in twelve languages. 

For the Baptist Mission it has pu iblished the Bible 
in Kongo and the New ‘Testament in Kele. 

It has provided many hase of copies on such 
terms that no portion of the cost has fallen upon the 
Mission exchequers. 

These Missions, and others, are demanding fresh 
supplies. Wall you help to furnish them? 

Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGI | BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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NEW HEALTH LECTURES. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23rd, 1927, at 8 p.m. 
DR. LEONARD WILLIAMS. 
*‘ CLOTHING.” 
In Lecture Hall, Medical Society of London, 
11 Chardos Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
Admission 3/- (Members 2/-) 
NEW HEALTH SOCIETY, 39 BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C. 1, 
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For lo! the winter is past « « e 

The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing of birds is come. 
ea 


ce 


Tur coming of Easter still retains its influence on mankind. It may set men longing for the “ white 
road and the sky,” for foreign countries and hot suns, for their own gardens, or for new 
surroundings in their own homes; and, since the last desire is most easy of consummation, [aster 


has come to be considered as the time for setting one’s house in order, for ovérhauling belongings, 
earranging bookshelves and rehanging pictures if one is fortunate enough not to need new ones, 


Tue Medici Society has made an effort to respond to the demands of the Easter festival by 





collecting in its galleries a delightful variety of Easter Greeting Cards (6d, and 1/-), Pictures and | 
gifts of all kinds—whether for presentation to Churches, as Confirmation presents, Wedding 
presents, Easter presents, or just presents made to oneself and one’s friends in sheer light- 
heartedness—“ for lo! the winter is past.” Those who are not able to visit the Society’s | 
Galleries are asked to send for the illustrated Easter booklet (gratis) which has been prepared | 
for the convenience of those ordering by post, Easter Gifts and Greetings. 


TueERE are as usual the wonderful Medici Prints, facsimiics of. the great pictures of the world, 
some of which are especially suited to the religious festival, expressing as they do the highest 
human conception of our faith. There are many others, gay modern pictures, that breathe the | 
spirit of the returning spring, that carry in them something of the fleeting sunshine, the green 
tipped trees, the first daring flowers. This is the time when newly decorated rooms call for 
new pictures on the spotless walls. Pictures are like new windows. 


‘The Society will publish before Easter, by gracious permission of 11.M. The King, a new Medici Print of “A View 











looking 4 towards Murano by Canale tto,” in the collection at Win dest - Castle. ‘This is considered to be one of the 





most beautiful Canalettos in the world, very bold in treatment, the foreground in deep shadow, with the soft golden 
evening light striking on the buildings across the lagoon and suffusing the distant hills in an opalescent haze. 





Tue Society has recently extended the scope of its Bookroom, which now contains an interesting | 
and carefully selected number of books on Art, Travel, belles Lettres, and Books for Children. 
The Society’s own delightful series of Picture Guides is always popular at Easter, and, indeed, 
these books are ideal travelling companions. The series now contains the following titles: | 
Rome, Venice, Mont Blanc, The French Riviera, The Italian Lakes, Nice to Evian, Flanders | 
and JJainault, Touraine and its Chateaux, The Dolomites, The Land of St. Francis (7/6 cach), 
and Normandy by Camille Mauclair will be ready on March 24th. The Socicty also hopes to 
issue before Easter two new volumes in the A/edici Books for Collectors, a series which has 








already proved popular with connoisseurs, students and amateur collectors: Anives and lorks 
by C. T. P. Bailey and English and Irish Glass by W. A. Thorpe. The following volumes 
have already been published: English Porcelain Figures of the XVIII Century by \Villiam 
King, Samplers by Leigh Ashton, Battersea Enamels by F-gan Mew. An Illustrated Prospectus 
vill be sent on request. Each volume contains about six coloar plates and seventy monochrome 
illustrations. Price 17/6 each. 

The Nation says:— 

“ . . . excellent examples of how books of this kind may be produced. Each has a concise introduction and 
seventy eight plates, of which six are in colour, admirably reproduced, and they are sold at the comparatively low 
price of 17s. 6d.” 


Another attractive publication of the Society is The Medici Scribbling Books, 64 pages of blank paper, white or 


tinted, in covers grave or gay. In two sizes, 9 x 6in. and 6 x 4}in. Price 2s. and 2s. 6d. each. ‘These little volumes 


make delightful and useful gifts for those who have got a household or a mind to keep tidy. 


Write for lists or visit 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, | 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. | 


121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; 63 Bold Street, Liverpool; 


Princes Street, Harrogate; and 755 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
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when Cars like 
| | 2 
this ran ~ 
--30 years ago—they ran on 
PRATTS, just as the cars- 


| | de-luxe and the cars-de- 
| service do to-day. 
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| AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER. “ 
Meoriiclds Eye Hospital bas re- 5 | 
ceived an exceptional offer in con- | co, 
fi nection with its Extension scheme. | that , 
tl The total cost of providing this } disc t b 
} a sr, See si accommodation, which is °SD) =- 
/ how Tong overdue, will be £933,000. / wep 
| A friend of' the hospital bus promised | jet/ 
fi la gift pf £5,000 when the~ first | '°) E 
Mh . has been raised Sate | = 
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WE CAN CLAIM A GIFT OF ' : 
. ; 
£5,000 ime 
tf 
9 : i 
. + . a | 
when we have raised the first £10,000 for our Extension tt 
Scheme. Will you-—w ho can see—take this opportunity of ‘| 
helping the largest Eye Hospital in the world in its fight i 
against Blindness. 1 7 
" 
sessment k A V 
To the Secreterv, LF 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital (‘ Moorfields *’), Lj 
City Road, London, E.C. 1. f P 
f In thankfulness for mv own sight I am sending a donation to help f 
‘ , in your work agains! Blindness. 4 
* 500 Patients are } 
y Ca 
under treatment each N J. ler nit Serer rer: © rrr rr re 4 i 4] 
day at “Moorfields.” | Address ccccccccccssevesssssseseessevssvssvessee 1 
They come from all f£ . ° i} 0 
parts of the country. ee ee e e q i 
r 
‘i re ; ; ( 
I wonder exceedingly if | have done anything alt all good. In so little a while I shall have cease d lo be a 
memory. And vel— and yel—-one wor uld 1 vish to leave an image for a - w vears on men’s minds.” 
-~-Ropert Louis STEVENSON. Ss 
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